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Vear, $3; in advanc § 82.50. 
Price, Single Copies, 10 cts 4 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 


you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 


or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THREE COMIC OPERAS. 


$1.00 


The Soreerer, .. .- 
By Gilbert and Sullivan. 
H. Pinafore, . . 1.00 
By Gilbert and Sullivan. 
The Little Duke,.. . 1.00 
Words by Williams and Sullivan. 
bove three Operas are alike in being easy to 
don are all leasing. They need but little 
scenery, and are easily given by amateurs as well as pro- 
fessionals, THE SORCERER isa jolly English opera, full 
of innocent wit, and has fine music. The LITrrLe 
DUKE has carefully revised words, and is a charming 
and graceful production, PINAFORE is already famous. 


MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS contains thousands 
of exercises of the most useful nature. The book is the 
best possible companion or successor to a good Piano 
Instruction-book. By WM. MASON and B. MATH- 
EwWs. $2.50. 

JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASS 
is the best, easiest, and most thorough method for 
learning to play Church Music, Glees, and Chord-inusic 
of any kind. $1.00. 


THE WEEKLY MUSICAL RECORD is the most 
successful, the most interesting and useful Musical 
Weekly ever published. $2.00 a year. Send 6 cts. for 
sample copy, and get 50 cents’ worth of music, in any 


number. 
Send 25 cts. for “‘ 10 Easter Carols.”’ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
210 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Harvard Univ. Examinations. 


PAPERS SET FOR MID-YEAR AND ANNUAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1878. 


Mid-Year, Annual. 


Greek and Latin .. ........ 10 cts. 12 cts. 
Modern Languages .... ......-..... 14 “ 23 
Rhetoric, Logic, Philosophy, Polit- ; 

ical Economy, History, Music, 

Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 

Natural History........ . 12 « 


Harvard University Catalogue, 
Containing the official information in regard to all 
departments of the University, the lists of officers 
and students. Paper, 35c.; cloth, 60c. 
ta The University no longer prints a Catalogue 
Sor gratuitous distribution. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price b 
CHAS. Ww. SEVER, 
2ile University Book Store, Cambridge, Mass. 


HELLENIC INSTITUTE, 


1481 Broadway, New York, 
T. T. TIMAYENIS, Ph.D., Principal. 


Students prepared for College, for Scientific School, 
or for Business. Special classes for ladies preparing 
for College or for the Harvard Examinations. odern 
Languages are taught by the SAUVEUR method. 

y work on “ The Language of the Greeks” can be 
obtained by addressing my publisher, JoHN ALLYN, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. I shall have ready for 
June, 1879, “ Talks with Xenophon,” and “ Talks with 
sop,” with Vocabulary, Grammatical Notes, and Ref- 
erences to Goodwin’s and Hadley’s Grammars. “The 
Talks with sop” were prepared with the assistance 
of my former associate, Dr. L. Sauveur. 

I shall teach Greek during summer for six weeks, 
July 17, at the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Summer 
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THE PERFECTED 


o's 


pes 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reporta, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


~ healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 
Sole Agents for the World. 
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Salesmen \W anted. 
Also, SALESWOMEN. See page 173. 21a 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages se/f-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cents for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
eachers \\ anted. 
See particulars on page 173. 2lia 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
a and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
rres 
Eaminati by ence; also for the Supervisors 
. ».—Letters asking advice or information mus 
accompanied by a $2.00. 
WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 
: S.—Dr. H, will read with a limited number of pri 
for and Teachers dur- 
vacatio 
quiet seaside place to be 


The Howard Method for the Voice 
N 
HE MOUTH, THE THROAT 


T 
Enclose 2 ets. RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


tage-stamps. 
OHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
GL 
woop CLASSICAL "SEMINARY, 
rattleboro Vt., at very low figures. For par- 
IRAM ORCUTT, Tilden 
non, N.H. 211 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 


BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 
18 Boylston St., B. Y. M. C. Union. 


Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
moderate. 203 m 


Summer School of Elocution, 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of The Science of Elocution, will open June 10, 
1879, at 7840 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pupils pre for Teachers of Elocution and Dra 
matic ers. Send for Circular containing outline 
of the course of lessons and diagram of the principles 
of expression. 2111 


Saleswomen W anted. 


Read R. H. CURRAN & 00.’S Advt., on page 173. 


J. W. Schermerhorn— A.M., 


An Advocate for Teachers seeking p-> ions. 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- | C)jents of knewn Calibre and Cha 7 :ter invited 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 


Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N.Y. 


Circulars for Stamp. Address 2 


30 EAST 14th STREET, N=V YORK. 
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American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. r 


MISS YOUNG respectfully invites the attention of Schoo! Officers to her superior facilities for the pro- 
curement of competent and experienced Principals and Assistants, Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 
Academies, Colleges, and other institutions of learning. 

MISS YOUNG is in constant communication with a large number of efficient instructors in every department; 
aerate Teachers, Specialists, and recent graduates of our leading Colleges, Seminaries, and Normal 

chools, and is always able to meet any demand that may arise. Great care is taken in every case to nominate 
suitable candidates only; and the results of many years of successful labor in this field justify the gratifying 
confidence in her judgment manifested by hundreds of the best known Educators and School Officers through- 
out the country. - 

Families preferring home instruction for their children or wards, can always be promptly suited with accom- 
plished Tutors and Governesses, resident or non-resident, Ainerican and Foreign. 


Call on or address MISS M. J. YOUNC, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
lll h 23 Unien Square, NEW YORK. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR’S SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Languages will be held in three places, namely, — New Englanc» 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England School will meet again at AMHERST COLLEGE; the Pennsyl- 
vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE; the location of the Ohio School will be indicated next week. My pur- 
pose in establishing, this year, three schools, is to promote the reformation of teaching the languages by 
acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural Method, Instructors of intelligence and originality are 
greatly needed in this new field. Yet, very few educators understand the working, and the spirit of the 
NATURAL METHOD, as is too obvious from the addresses and discussions on the subject at Teachers’ Conventions 
and in newspaper articles. 

‘The three schools will be under my direction ; the ablest teachers in the NATURAL METHOD will assist me 
in the classes. I shall myself instruct the beginners’ classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Normal 
Schools. French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew will be taught at Amherst ; Latin, 
Greek, French, and German at Lafayette College, and in the Ohio School. 

The session of each School will last six weeks. I shall in person open the Lafayette-College School, on July 
1, remaining two weeks, andthe Amherst Schoo] on July 15, where I shall stay the six weeks. The Ohio School 
will commence on July 29; at this School I shall be present the last two weeks of the session. 

The programme will be ae by Mareh 15. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter, 

4e SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., 1: 1 West 45th St., New York. 

P. S.—The following new volumes, written for the pupils of the NATURAL METHOD, are in press, and will 
be used at the Normal Schools: *‘ Talks with sop,” by L. Sauveur and T. T. Timayenis; and ** Studien und 
Plaudereien,’’ by 8S. M. Stern. The first lesson of both will be sent free on application. 209 h 


Western Normal School of Languages, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, 1879, and continue Six Weeks. 
German, French, Latin, and Greek, on the ‘‘ Natural Method.” 


Persons desiring further information about the school will please address the undersigned fer circu- 
lars giving full particulars, at 143 ‘lremont Street, Boston, Miass.;— after April 21, Mr. F. W. 
REED, Secretary, /owa College, Grinnell, Lowa. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOLS OF MODERN LANGUAGES WILL BE HELD AT 


OMAHA, NEB., EVANSTON, DES MOINES, 
May Sth, Sept. i5th, 
t 
For a term of six weeks. | “Ss For a term of six weeks. 


For a term of four weeks. 
HENRY COHN. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


MARTHA’S 
Second Annual Session, July 15 to August 16, 1879. 


DEPARTMENTS: Greek, Latin, English Literature, Elocution, German, French, Drawing, Phonography, 
Rhetoric, Didactics, Geology, Botany, Zoblogy, History. Shakespearian Readings and instructive Lectures free 
to members of the Institute. (4 A second announcement will be made in a few weeks. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
205 tf eow (1) BENJ. W. PUTNAM, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
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Optical Instruments and Microscopes 44 pp.) Mileroscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** JV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 147 Ms 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
JAMES Ww. QUEEN & co., 154 Catalogues on applicatian. 7% 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts.,New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


EXCURSION Second Year 
e383 PROF. A. LODEMAN, 
203 1(1) State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N Y 
Send for sample and ¢ireniar. 151 zz 


LOCUTION BEMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 
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Beck’s Microscopes, 


Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and ECONOMIC Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost. 
Accessories of every description. Mounting and Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless ened 5 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. 

Particular attention given to importing Instruments 
for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 

Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 
to any address for three stamps. 

R. & J. BECK, Manu/f’g Opticians, 
204 (2) 921 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


Of gold and lllustrated 


Bi'tver, at 
Manufactu’rs 
price,cheaper J only. Order 
facturer 
this country. VN 
y CIN 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Publie Exhibitions 
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MAGIC LANTERNS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


te Send for Catalogue, 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


TE 
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ForBusiness Uses. 
OUK NEW IMPROVED DOUBLES 
Special Offer. METALIC TELEPHONE 


BL 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 


fais the finest in the world, and the only complete! 


maby changes in the weather. 


Which is for the #4. instruments. 
= = 
the retail price. 
parts ofthe country. 


youwrite. Kent, 


priced instrument; with SpringCallA ttachment, made by practical 

machinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unatiected al 
I We will send to one address one sample set. 
Secomprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulators 

200 feet heavy wire, at 25 per cent. discountfr Ar rates. 
This offer is made for a limited time 
only, simply to introduce our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well 
known to sell through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to etrictly maintain 
Any person ofordinary intelligence can put them up by following directions sent wi 
sold during the last three months nearly LOO@ of these instruments, and have hundreds ot testimonials from all 
We guarantee al! instruments sold, For any Telephone that failsto work, we willrefund the 


money and pay alicharges. Ask any Commercial Agency, and you will find we are good for all we agree to do. Post- 
Woodman & Co,, 25 Congress Boston, Mass. 


mreguliarrates, 


OWPIPES. 


THOMAS A. UPHAM, 
17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


Now ready: Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELECTRIC INsrrRy. 
MENTS, design 


tricity.” 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, 


Manual, $1. 


econonically selec 
and $450. 


specified Price-list and other 


Cheap Collections 


Economically Selected---for School Use. 


ed to accempany his “ Lessons in Elec. 
consisting of fifty-eight varioy, 
$553; Tyndall’, 


of Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
, offered at $100, $150, $200, $300, 


Complete set, 


School Sets 


Instruments sold either singly or in collections, Fo, 


nformation, address 
CURT W. MEWVE Manuf’, 


R 
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satisfactory low 


th each pair ~ We have 


iness by nervous exhaustion. Such may receive per. 
ect and permanent liberation, and increase their ca. 
pacity for by 

a BRAIN AND NERVE 


Consolation for the Nervous, 


How many are deprived of their usefulness and hap. 


taking Vitalized Phosphates 


ooD, 
F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N, y, 


Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages. 


For sale by druggists. 


MEDALS. 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION 


It is a Ruler, Pa 
measure, Square, 
Angles or Degrees, &c. 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps). 
Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton at, N.Y. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agents for the Celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” & TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


- DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 
= 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
PERRIS & BROWNE, 
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2% 
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MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
a SCHOOL APPARATUS, of all kinds. 
School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


AGENTS FOR 
ph Ke 
aris. 


, London; Rudol 
J. Duboscgqg, P 


whin 


J. Bro 


10; 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 1 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


My. 


‘Aqnp jo 


jO pue so 


{50 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
\@- WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


93e0w 
and of- 


LIBRARIANS 


of public, private, and Sunday- 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 

rated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
g system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 


neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full contro! 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 


best thing for 
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Public Libraries in existence. 
Address C. F, HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


mitted to any address. 
4 oe BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 
Physical 
Instruments, 


STEREOPTICONS, ete. 
Send for Catalogues. 


N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (rimitea), 


211 f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 
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the wood slat 
D the screw which secures the two more 
— © firmly together. 
— A. C. WHITCOMB, 
““ MODEL.” Manufacturer of all kinds of School Furniture, 
For Ele e, Strength, Comfort, and C i 
the Model stands without a ‘ Prek’ in the Universe. 73 Fulton St., Boston. 
8075 @ & . | Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combining as it does a CHAIR, 
> o § | BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RE LINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 
che SAE a = 3 and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to desired for ease 
Chat z she 2 = and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 
names MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 
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816 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


STEEL 


In 20 Numbers, of superior 
English make, suited to every style 
of writing. A Sample of each, for 
trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 Cts. 
Ask your Siationer for the 


simple, safe, and ine 
insurance is furnished for the whole 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itse!. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company #° 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year's i 
surance. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 


the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Lif Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS....... President. 
wim. E. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at onc 
nsive. The protection of life 
of life or as lon 


In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 


system are avoided, and the pockeetne of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as s is 
contract of fire insurance. 


ple, fair, and just 45 


Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanation 
te Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u 8s. P. WARDWELL, Manage": 


ST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Conm- 
' plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
Address BAXTER 


valuable information for investors, 
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I & Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 


EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free. F. E. ADAMS, Hill, N. A. | 


FURNISHED GRATIS 


S C L with Teachers, throngh 


the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 
information, circulars, etc., etc., address the Manager, 


F. B. SNOW, 
161 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BINDE 


Speneerian Pens, 
Every subscriber should have 
a Binder for THE JOURNAL. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
NEW YORK. 
RS Price $1.00, sent by mail 
postpaid. Address 
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16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY: 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, moun 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
, Parms, Factories, Court-houses, 
, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 
Tlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& 102 E. 2d St,, Cipcinnst 
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THE THREEFOLD ENTRANCE. 
BY GEO. S BURLEIGH. 


There are three gates to the City of Light 
Where the souls of the purified reign,— 
Three jeweled gates flashing far on the sight 
As we walk o’er the asphodel plain; 

Each lit with a glory coruscant, that shifts, 
Interfuses, and mingles above, 

Where its arches of beryl the Temple uplifts 
Over Poesy, Music, and Love. 


One crowns afar the precipitous shore 
Where the poet climbs alone; 
While a joyous flock to another soar 
On the wings of insatiable tone; 
But a flowery path winds broadly above 
To a portal of purest pearl; 
And the million there with a thought of Love 
The Beautiful Gate unfurl. 


There are three tongues of the soul below 
That are native to souls above; 

Their speech, where the luminous waters flow, 
Is Poesy, Music, and Love. ; 

It rains through the rift of a golden cloud, 
It is heard in the depths of dream; 

To the listening soul in the clamorous crowd 
It comes with a joy supreme. 


It bears us up as an angel’s wing 
To the mountains of pure desire; 

And the Lip, the Heart, and the Spirit sing 
Three chords of a golden lyre! 

If I render in words some thought of that zone 
Where the souls anointed climb, 

Thou, Ella,* in thrills of ineffable tone 
May rhyme with the seraph choir! 


But the wordless many have still a tongue 
That all the angels know, 
That the best I have uttered, or thou hast sung, 
Has feebly translated below; 
A tender word, or a smile serene, 
A glance of the luminous eye, 
Or gentle deeds, of the world unseen, 
Is that language of the sky. 


* Addressed to one who hag since gone up through the Gate of Music. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Fatst Economy.—Many of our States are guilty of 
the false economy which manifests itself in reducing 
the salaries of those to whom is intrusted the education 
of their youth. None, however, appear to have pro- 
ceeded so far in this short-sighted, and indeed this dan- 
gerous, course as Maine. In that State is made, between 
the remuneration of male and female teachers, a dis- 
crimination which marks the responsible parties as to- 


tally unfit for the management of a department, upon 
the conduct of which so largely depends the future weal 
or woe of the State. It is monstrous that while each 
class performs the same duties, the members of the lat- 
ter should receive less than one-half the pay which those 
of the former obtain.— Ex. 


“CRAMMING” scholars in the public schools was 
somewhat severely discussed recently by the Ministerial 
Association of Dayton, 0. Several members agreed 
that children should not spend so much time in study 


out of school-hours, and it was suggested that the cler- 
free should shortly, in connection with the physicians 
re? be subject a more careful consideration. 


Primary Scuoois.—The first great encouragement 
to a primary school %s the pliability of its children. 
They are not hardened by any previous traditions. No 
mistaken subjects or methods of training have shaped 
their minds or characters. Untrained altogether they 
cannot be; the least educated home, the most unguarded 
street, has its influence in molding or unmolding a 
child ; but this is an indirect rather than a direct proc- 
ess, educationally considered, and may be modified 
more or less readily by the processes of a school. Pri- 
mary pupils are yet fresh,—as fresh, generally, as a 
teacher can expect to find them under treatment, moral, 


intellectual, or physical; and when it is wisely applied 
it produces effects almost as visible as those of shower 
or sunshine upon the grass. To any one who loves 
teaching, this responsiveness of pupils is all-quickening. 
It is not that they have bright minds; many of them 
have dull ones. It is not that they incline to mental 
discipline; most of them do not. But it is that no bar- 


rier of any school’s or any teacher’s raising comes be- 
tween the child’s nature and the teacher’s. One can 
act freely upon the other, and though the impression 
may not always be instant or profound, it is sure.—Dr. 
Saml. Eliot, Supt. of Boston Schools. 


Rep Tare 1n Boston Scuoous. — “ Teachers are 
compelled to give much of their valuable time to filling 
up ‘blanks’ with statistical information for State and 
town officials, and to swell the archives of some board.” 
We find the teachers restive under such requirements, 
which not only use up school-time, but their out-of- 
school hours, and fully convinced that their painstaking 
reports are destined to some pigeon-hole ; we find the 
scholars harassed and hurried through written examina- 
tions on paper of a stated size, in order that the school 
committee may have some volumes of school-boy manu- 
script for exhibition, —their handwriting ruined by 
hasty writing, their instruction neglected for such a 
secondary purpose. “Teachers have not unfrequently 


admitted and regretted that they could not devote the 
necessary time to teach their pupils how to read dis- 
tinctly and intelligently because of the extraordinary 
requirements for ornamental studies,—for studies which 
no child of tender years is able to understand, whatever 
may be its special advantage later on in life.” — Boston 


Herald. 


LEARNING — CuLtuRE. — It is possible to possess a 
great deal of learning and yet to lack culture. Some of 
the most erudite men,—nay whole generations of schol- 
ars,—have spent their time in grinding chaff. Witness 
the scholastic literature of the Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans. What think you of the state of liter- 
ture when schoolmen could soberly discuss such ques- 
tions as these: Whether it is permissible to use sand 


or beer in baptism, instead of water? In what lan- 
guage the snake spoke to Eve? How many angels 
can sit on the point of a needle ? Whether the doctrine 
of transubstantiation would hold good in case the con- 
secrated water was swallowed by a dog ora pig ?—Prof. 


Felix Adler. 


INSTRUCTION with simple religious exercises 
forms a part of the daily programme in each of the 
schools under the charge of the London School Board. 
Singing is taught universally and with good results. 
Corporal punishment is “extremely rare.” The head- 
teacher alone has power to inflict it, and every case is 


reported to the board. Like gold payment, which is 
seldom wanted when it can be had on demand, corporal 
punishment is seldom needed under a judicious teacher ; 
but take away the liberty to inflict it, and the necessity 
for its use is apt to be greatly increased.— Ez. 


INFLUENCES OF Higu-Scnoot TRAINING.—The as- 
sertion that high-school training unfits young people 
for the ordinary business of life, is as common as the 
educational sophist who utters it, and quite as mislead- 
ing in its tendency. It is the cant shibboleth of all en- 
emies of high schools and of liberal education, but is no 
more in accord with the truth than would be the asser- 
tion that education is the source of all crime. There 
may be isolated cases of even college graduates of such 
a character as to: lend a showing of plausibility to this 
statement, but this proves nothing. Show me a high- 
school pupil unfitted for business because of an undue 


appreciation of his own acquirements, and I will show 
you a score of others so innocent of high-school train- 
ing, and we may add of all training, as to render their 
cases still more hopeless. If a lad is rendered incapable 
of gaining a livelihood by receiving high-school instruc- 
tion, we may safely conclude that the composition of 
his nature is such as to make him unfit without it; but 
of course sending a young man to a high school will 
not, of itself, make him capable and efficient, any more 
than getting a man into a church will, of itself, make 
him good. In either case there must be underlying 
qualities, or the basis for development is wanting. 
Again, if thirty years ago there was comparative igno- 
rance in a community, one child was as well off as an- 
other; but the children of to-day live where education 
is general and of a higher standard, and hence they 


need more of it than was formerly necessary. Progress 
is the watchword of the times, and must continue. Ed- 
ucational pigmies may contest the way, but the cause 
of education is too close to the people to render the re- 
sult uncertain,—Supt. C. W. Roby, LaCrosse, Wis. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. 


BY Z RICHARDS, A.M., WASHINGTON, D.C, 


The chief difficulty in teaching children to read the 
English language at first, arises from our defective al- 
phabet. If our alphabet had just as many letters, or 
characters, as there are elementary sounds, so that no 
letter should ever represent more than one sound, it 
would not take one-fourth of the time usually required 
to teach children to call words readily. But a perfectly 
phonetic alphabet will not be adopted during this gen- 
eration, probably, if ever; so that it becomes important 
to find out the best method for teaching children to call 
words readily in common type. 

The old alphabetic method is now ganerally laid 
aside; and some resort to what they call the “word 
method,” and some to the use of a partially phonetic 
alphabet. The “word method” has been severely crit- 
icized as being calculated to make bad spellers, which 
might have been true as at first used. It is now claimed, 
by high authority, that a great improvement in teaching 
the first lessons in reading has been made, in the use of 
a partially phonetic alphabet at first, and then by taking 
up or substituting the common type. But if by this 
method children have been taught to call words more 
readily than by the old method, it must be owing to the 
improved skill in teaching, rather than to an imperfect 
phonetic alphabet. It is unreasonable and absurd to 
claim that, with the same skill in teaching, a child can 
learn to read quicker by learning two alphabets than he 
can by learning one. Some teachers, by using this 
partially phonetic method, may have succeeded in teach- 
ing children to_read more rapidly than they were able 
to do in using the old alphabetic methods; but their 
success is attributable to new skill, rather than to the 
new alphabet. 

But, inasmuch as all must use our present, common 
type for years to come, if not for all time, it is important 
for us to ascertain, if possible, whether there is not a 
better method of teaching children to read by the com- 
mon type. In teaching children to read at first, there 
are four essential requisites to success : 


First, That ideas are to be first impressed upon the 
mind, before the words which they represent. 

Second, That the child should be trained to call or 
pronounce words readily, when he hears or sees them. 
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enunciate the sounds in each word; and 

Fourth, That he should be able to give the names of 
all the characters which represent these sounds. 

By the old method of learning to read, this method 
was reversed, and names of letters acquired first ; 
sounds, by the a-b-c process, second ; calling words, or 
pronunciation, generally by guessing, third; and the 
meaning, by dictionaries, came last, if ever. 

As the chief and only object in learning to read is to 
be able to gain the information which words contain, it 
naturally follows that the first effort to be made in 
teaching a child to read is to impress some idea upon 
the mind; especially such an idea as will be of interest 
and importance to him. 

In the next place, the name or word which repre- 
sents the idea must be learned, both through the ear 
and the eye, so that the child can speak and read the 
word readily when the idea is presented, or the word 
is seen. 

Just at this stage of learning to read, I know 
of no means so effectual and desirable as the Alpha- 
betical Reading-Charts now used in the Eclectic Sem- 
inary, Washington, D.C. The first chart contains 
twelve object-words, or names of interesting objects, ac- 
companied by the objects, or their pictures, to fix the 
impressions. These words contain all the letters of the 
alphabet, and no letter has more than one sound; yet 
24 of the 41 sounds are represented. When the ideas 
which these twelve words represent are gained, and the 
child can call each word at sight as readily as he can 
name the object, the teacher may take the third 
step in teaching to read, which consists in making the 
child familiar with the elementary sounds of each word, 
and which will be easily done, as no letter represents 
more than one sound. The fourth and last step is to 
give the names to those letters which represent the 
sounds. As #(=—ks), always represents two of the 
sounds, and ¢ always has the sound of k, the 26 letters 
are required to represent 24 sounds. 

With this chart the child has learned to read twelve 
words at sight, give their meanings, and 24 elementary 
sounds, and call the names of all the letters, without 
any contradictions. In this way our common type is 
made to answer all the purposes of a partially phonetic 
type. But by using Chart No. 2, sixteen more object- 
words are introduced, which contain the other seventeen 
elementary sounds. These new words are taught, as 
are the twelve phonetic words; but as the child has 
already learned the names of the letters, he has only to 
learn afew different sounds by some of the letters. 

Thus by using 28 words, the child has first learned 
the meaning of each; and second, he has learned to call 
each word at sight; third, he has learned to give the 
forty-one sounds ; and fourth, he has learned the names 
of all the letters of our alphabet. Children six years old 
can do all this easily in two weeks ; and they are then pre- 
pared to advance to new ideas, and the words which 
represent them, in the same manner as they learned the 
28 special object-words. The chief work in learning to 
read after this consists in learning to combine sounds 
and letters into words, and in getting their meaning 
when used. By this method children of average ca- 
pacity, six years old, can learn to read readily and un- 
derstandingly, simple language in twenty weeks, which 
has been demonstrated. 


— This is a boy’s composition on girls : ‘‘ Girls are the only 
folks that has their own way every time. Girls is of several 
thousand kinds, and sometimes one girl can be like several 
thousand girls if she wants to do anything. This is all I know 
about girls, and father says the less I know about them the 
better off I am.”’ 

_ — ‘* Mother,” said a ilttle square-built urchin about five 
years old, ‘“‘ why don’t the teacher make me monitor, some- 
times ? I can lick every boy in my class but one.”’ 

— Some persons should be very careful of their tongue, for 
if they should bite, it, they might poison themselves. 

— He who has no knowledge of things will not be helped by 
a knowledge of words.—-Luther. 


CATION. — (IV.) 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


I have spoken of the chance element in all examina- 
tions, of the necessary uncertainty of their results, and 
of the evil effects upon the school and upon the pupil 
himself. “When the examination is made by any one 
who has not been the teacher of the class, —as e.g., in 
the local examinations for girls,—the examiner becomes 
the director of education in place of the teacher, whose 
liberty of instruction is certainly very much curtailed. 
The teacher must teach with a constant eye to the ques- 
tions likely to be asked, if she is to give her pupils a 
fair chance of success compared with others who are 
being specially ‘crammed’ for the purpose.” So says 
Professor Jevons. 

This leads me directly to the subject of the Harvard 
Examinations for women in our own country, which 
have been so prominently kept before the public for 
some years past. They are following the English lead 
in the so-called local examinations for women, which 
were started about twelve years ago by the universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford. It has been taken for granted 
by those who have urged the matter on the private 
schools in this country, that, because such examinations 
had seemed to be needed, and to do good work in Eng- 
land, they must be needed and do equally good work 
here. The cases are, however, very different. In the 
first place we have had, in America, for very many years, 
a system of free public schools, which girls, as well as 
boys, have been accustomed to attend. This system of 
public schools, spreading from New England over the 
West and the South, has developed by a natural growth 
the system of examinations to a much greater extent 
than that which it has at present in England. ‘The 
larger a city has grown, the more examinations have 
been held, till, in some of the larger cities, the whole 
corps of teachers seem to an intelligent observer to be 
only an army of statistic-collectors, while the reports of 
the superintendents are occupied in great measure with 
tables of percentages of every conceivable kind. A 
great activity has been displayed whose real utility may 
be doubted. As facilities for comparison of different 
cities have increased, competition has been stimulated 
between them, with the result sometimes as amusing as 
that said to have been produced by the competition be- 
tween the different schools of Boston as to the attend- 
ance of pupils, when one zealous school is said to have 
actually reported an attendance of 126 per cent. 

‘This sort of work is what our public-school teachers 
have been doing, and this is the process through which 
our girls in the public schools have been tested; and by 
far the largest number of American girls have been 
educated in the public schools. 

The private schools in the country have not been un- 
affected by this tendency. Every year draws hundreds 
of teachers from the public schools into the private 
schools, and the influence has thus been carried; while 
in a. broader sense the private schools have been influ- 
enced, for it is undoubtedly true that in America it has 
always been the public schools that have struck the 
key-note of education for the girls as well as for the 
boys. 
But in England just the reverse has been the case. 
There has been no system of public-school education ; 
and day-schools for girls have been, till within a few 
years, almost entirely unknown. Girls have been edu- 
cated at home or in boarding-schools which were entirely 
isolated from each other, and each of which was thus a 
law to itself. There has been no mutual knowledge, 
no comparison, no competition. The teachers of these 
schools had been educated in the same way themselves, 
had never come in contact with any of the ‘great cur- 
rents of popular education, and what wonder is it that, 
thus shut in “by narrowing nunnery walls,” and with 
no system of open public schools, they had become nar- 


row, petty, and superficial ! 


business it was to investigate the actual status of these 
schools, this fact was revealed, and immediately there 
began a series of examinations which have let light into 
the dark places, and which have undoubtedly done very 
much to improve the standard of teaching in girls’ 
schools. The schools that pass the greatest number of 
students at the local examinations are the popular 
schools; a teacher,—or, as they say, a mistress,—must 
now possess a certificate in order to obtain a situation; 
and even the private governesses must have passed some 
one of the examinations in order to find a place. This, 
undoubtedly, marks a great advance in the education of 
English girls. But, with the furore which has seemed to 
seize upon the English schools, the same evils which had 
previously been noticed in this country soon became ap.- 
parent. No testimony is more explicit on this point 
than that of Miss Beale, the principal of the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, which stands among the first girls’ 
schools in England, and which, every year, sends suc- 
cessful competitors to the local examinations. From 
our experience in this country we might have predicted 
the result. 

Those of us who have for years watched the educa- 
tional movements, know that in this matter of examina. 
tions England is following in our track, and can only 
smile when we are asked to follow in hers. Those of 
us who have worked for years in the public schools 
know what dangers lie to teacher and school in the ex- 
cessive use of examinations, and do not wish to be 
dragged into them again. Those of us who have all our 
pupils working quietly and systematically on, uninflu- 
enced by marks of any kind for their lessons, unstim- 
ulated by any reward or prize of any sort except the 
attainment of knowledge,—those of us whose school-plan 
of studies is not a “fortuitous concurrence of atoms,” 
but a harmonious unity, cannot approve of an outside 
examination by a set of questions which would make 
our work fragmentary. Those of us who have now, 
freed for teaching, the nervous power which was for- 
merly expended in weekly, quarterly, semi-annual, and 
annual reports, shrink from going back to the old routine. 

From the necessities of the case, if we undertake to 
fit a class for the Harvard examinations, we must break 
up their regular work, and fit them to meet the de- 
mands of the Harvard questions for that special year. 
A certain portion of History must be studied, a definite 
work in German, and the work of the next year will 
not be a continuation of that for this year. In other 
words, we must break up a regular course of study, of 
which each part is carefully fitted into every other, and 
do scattering work, to enable the girls to say that they 
have passed the Harvard examinations for that year. 
For it should never be forgotten that no one can 
pass an examination of such a kind without being 
specially prepared for it, and that Harvard does not 
give any regular course of study, but only tests here 
and there from year to year. It must also not be for- 
gotten that, as has been said of nations, colleges are but 
men, and often one man. As, “at some point in inter 
national dealing England ceases to be an abstraction, 
and becomes a decided personality, either that of Dis 
raeli, first Earl of Beaconsfield, or of Lord Salisbury, 
or somebody else,” just so at some point in the local ex- 
aminations of any university, that university ceases to 
be an abstraction and becomes Mr. B., or Mr. C., 0 
Mr. D.; and no one supposes that, these are the names 
of any of the men who give to the university its rep" 
tation. 

With regard to the private schools of New York 
city, then, is it any wonder that they did not enter cor 
dially into the views of the committee of ladies who 
have urged the matter upon their attention as a meats 
of raising the standard of girls’ education ? Not that 
we did not desire to see the standard raised, but that 
we doubted that the result of the Harvard examin* 
tions would be to raise the standard, did we hold beck. 


As Dr. Wiese, the late privy councillor in the ministty 
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of public instruction in Prussia, says: “ We regard the 
school as too good a thing for such a purpose; it has 
higher aims than those of a ‘ racing-stable,’ as some one 
in England expresses himself in speaking of its schools.” 
In the matter of general education we have followed 
Germany, not England, and England is following us. 
It is the German, not the English schools, that have 
been the model set before us. We are urged to enter 
into the work as if we alone of all nations were not en- 
thusiastic on the subject of these examinations, which 
are proposed as a patent-medicine to cure all the ills to 
which the schools are heir. But the art of education is 
not so simple a thing that its defects can be remedied 
by an application of examinations. Its problems are 
too complex for so easy a solution. 


GRAPHIC SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. 8S. E. WARREN. 


IT.— Methods. 


This term, broadly used, may here cover a few re- 
marks on teaching, supply of teachers, and educational 
organization. 

1. Teaching.—Whatever may be done in a rudiment- 
ary way in lower schools, there can be no doubt that all 
honest teaching in preparatory schools should include 
the principles belonging to the practical exercises taken, 
so that all pupils of reasonable capacity shall be enabled 
to work out for themselves other exercises, however dif- 
ferent in outward appearance, which nevertheless de- 
pend on the same principles. 

Copying from patterns, in place of construction by a 
knowledge, easily gained, of elementary principles, is in 
the light of experience and testimony, justly to be de- 
nounced as a fruitless waste of time, except for mere 
purposes of execution. Says Binus, a valuable English 
authority, warmly, “If, at the end of one or two years 
practice, the copyist is asked to make a side and end 
elevation and longitudinal section of his lead-pencil, or 
a transverse section of the box containing his instru- 
ments, the chances are that he can neither do the one 
or the other.” 

A word next as to the proper fullness of the treatment 
of the subjects of graphic science, etc. Oral communi- 
cation, as years of enjoyable use of text-books show, is 
not the only means of awakening interest. There is a 
dead use, and there is a live use of text-books. Habit- 
ually receiving from classes largely more than the min- 
imum requirements called for, and with ample daily re- 
corded evidence of a good understanding of the subject, 
I fully believe that, in exact subjects, where just so 
much must be said, and just so many times, in order 
that all may understand, it is better, especially as print 
is cheap, to print it all, leaving each student to read it 
as many times as he finds necessary for himself, than 
to print a syllabus only, or a text so meagre as to com- 
pel repeated oral supplement. Hence, while excluding 
interesting, but digressive and non-essential refinements, 
and special cases, such as abound in the larger treatises, 
it may fairly be said-that a text-book should certainly 
be full enough to enable an apt self-instructor to learn 
what he needs to know. If any portion must be sacri- 
ficed let it be this, but I hope not. 

z. Supply of Teachers. — But where is the required 
honest and sufficient graphical teaching to come from ? 
Aside from self-instruction, few but the polytechnic 
schools supply the requisite training. Indeed, it is 
Setting to be openly said that there is nothing corres- 
ponding to normal schools, in connection with the 
higher departments of teaching; and it has, I think, 
been proposed to engraft a normal-school element upon 
colleges and universities, in the shape of chairs or lec- 
tureships on higher teaching. 
ae then, is an opening and inviting field into 
he a only pol ytechnic schools, but normal schools 

oa lege scientific departments might all center to a 
Certain extent. Many students might, with a profitable 


widening of their prospects, have their attention di- 
rected to the teaching of what they had learned. And, 
among the subjects to which attention might thus be 
beneficially directed, none could be more timely than 
that of graphic science, because of its educational and 
industrial importance, and the promising field for a 
large number of well-qualified teachers of it. 


3. Organization. — The question at the outset is, 
which shall initiate the teaching of graphic science here 
advocated, the higher or the lower institutions? For- 
tunately, experience points to an answer. Colleges and 
universities have a vital connection with their prepara- 
tory institutions, and I think their testimony is, that 
any change in their requirements for admission imme- 
diately works a corresponding change in the instruction 
given in the preparatory schools. The demand proceeds, 
as it should, from above; the supply is provided from 
below, and includes in its manifold benefits the thou- 
sands of pupils whose only opportunity is in prepara- 
tory scientific departments. 

Also with regard to the general, or non-professional 
higher subjects of graphic science, defined in the previ- 
ous article, the scientific departments, parallel with clas- 
sical ones in many of our colleges, have a work es- 
pecially appropriate for them to do. 

Indeed, it is deeply interesting to note, that unless 
these “scientific courses” can somehow contrive to get 
between preparatory schools behind them, and the poly- 
technic,—that is, professional scientific schools ahead of 
them,—and in line with both, their reason for being is 
not as evident as it might and ought to be. The two 
agencies which should act to set them over thus into 
line are first, the real and natural demand for an educa- 
tion properly termed “liberal,” yet not almost exclu- 
sively classical ; second, a jealous demand of the scien- 
tific professions that their members should be liberally, 
and not merely professionally educated; but this, as 
fruitless attempts show, can no more be properly accom- 
plished under one curriculum, in one institution, than 
collegiate, and theological, or medical education can be 
simultaneously pursued in one institution, —a thing no 
one would think of doing. 


As far and as fast as these evident principles could 
be brought into effective operation, we should see the 
gratifying educational spectacle of “ scientific” students 
passing, successively, through a justly-composed prepar- 
atory scientific course, parallel to, and distinct from the 
like “ collegiate” or “business” course; then, for pur- 
poses of liberal culture and broader scholarship, thor- 
ough college scientific courses in general science and 
modern languages, including descriptive geometry as 
being a general and not a technical subject; and, finally, 
through whatever professional school, as of engineering, 
architecture, mining, applied physics, chemistry, or nat- 
ural history, might be chosen. 


ONLY A WORD. 


Only a word,—and, at the sound, 
How quick the humid eyes o’erflow 

With bitter tears of sharp remorse, 
Of shame, of anger, or of woe. 


Only a word,—see how the flush 

Of conscious pride o’erspreads the cheek, 
How the eye flashes with delight 

Such as the tongue can scarcely speak. 


Only a word,—in brave array 
Great armies crowd the peaceful shore, 
And white-winged navies threatening ride 
Where strife was never known before. 


Only a word,—and ocean’s breast, 
And wooded hill, and vine-clad plain, 
Where once was nought but cheerful life, 
Are covered with a host of slain. 


Only a word,—the murderous strife 

That brothers waged must straightway cease; 
And the wild demon sport of death 

Give place once more to works of peace. 


Only a word,—though but a breath, 
How potent ’tis to bless or curse; 
Only a word,—a nation dies; 
A word creates a universe. 


—Sunday Afternoon. 


PRECOCITIES. 


BY 8S. P. BARTLETT. 


“No,” said my friend; ‘“ I don’t go there very often. 
The fact is, there should be an inscription over F.’s door- 
post, ‘ Beware of the boy’! And,” added she, “I much 
regret this, for 1 used to enjoy frequent visits there 
exceedingly. ‘The house abounds in congenial attrac- 
tions, and Mr. and Mrs. F. I like especially; but it 
is enough to say, that now, they have a precocious 
boy.” 

This laughing explanation ended our conversation. 
My friend had said in a few words what very many 
people felt, yet hesitated to speak, regarding the F.’s; 
and, as her voice died away, I fell to musing, in a train 
of thought naturally following. 


Precocious children! Where are they not? It 
might be very prudent to avoid our acquaintances the 
F.’s, but our time is full of precocious boys and girls. 
In family circles, in schools, on the street, in the lec- 
ture-room, at the concert, traveling, visiting, or home- 
staying, there is ever the precocious child. 


Somebody sighs over my words, by this time, and 
murmurs: “ Ah, yes; we always have himnow!” But 
don’t you mean he always finds you, dear friend? For 
the precocious juvenile is nothing if he is not self-as- 
serting. Unlike the premature young gentleman of 
Dr. Blimbers’s hot-house, “ Nature” is of a great deal of 
consequence, for our precocious boys and girls are born 
with the conviction of their peculiar importance. The 
consequence of nature is the very point. Perhaps, 
while so many families are blessed with a marvel of this 
kind, it is a merciful provision that the wonder can ex- 
ist so variously modified, and be—superior still. Other- 
wise a clashing might ensue, as like encountered like. 
Now, while prodigies may be prodigies, yet dissimilar 
still, there seems to be room enough for every one to 
blow. People have come to recognize their existence, 
and to expect they will blow. 

Although this outgrowth of the day takes on in- 
dividual distinctions, the typical specimen is readily 
recognized and described. He or she may be born 
Smith, Perey, Jones, or Howard,—the infant cannot be 
mistaken. Especially do the parents insist that it shall 
not be mistaken, or forgotten. Mrs. Jones can dilate 
upon the precocity of her offspring, and point out his 
astonishing capabilities with voluble tongue, and free 
illustrations. Perhaps the Percy baby is exhibited less. 
loudly, more intensely, but exhibited all the same. 


When Masters Jones and Percy are a size larger, 
along with various extraordinary Smiths, Whites, and 
Howards, they go to school. And now to concen- 
trate our point of view to the teacher’s outlook. What 
shall be done with “these divers forward and precoce 
youth” ? The reply arises from a myriad teachers, as 
one voice: “Oh,cram them! Push them! Make them 


blow! That is what their parents live for!” 
- Most true. The pre-cookery has now an additional 


impetus; the ground of operations is enlarged ; while 
systematic assistance is constantly rendered in keeping 
the forcing apparatus at full pressure. If the paternal 
and maternal Smith were jubilant before, adjectives re- 
fuse to express their joy in the boy now. “See him 
blow !” is written all over their faces; and if that were 
all, their friends were happy. As it is, their friends 
dread to meet Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

The pride of the Percys feels itself upon a higher- 
plane; but the hot-house pressure of little Percy ex- 
pands him, and them,—almost beyond the parents of a. 
“mortal boy”! It is high time, there, that “ Beware of 
the boy!” should go up over the door-post. 

Somebody looking over my shoulder, as my pencil! 
drops, says: “ What is your deduction? Do not leave 
your article incomplete.” 

Now, my good friend, if inferences, warning, and’ 
moral, be not incorporate and apparent, then shall L 
have written in vain. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, NV. H. 


— The following answers to Problem 77 have been 
Some have evidently packed without saw- 
There is evi- 


received. 
dust, and some have used a good deal. 
dently a clerical error in the last: 

S. H. Parsons, 788.22 tons; F. P. Matz, 801.77625 
tons; G. A. Joplin, 689.7 tons; J. H. W., 76.730625 


tons. —Ep. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor:—I notice the solution by algebra of 
Problem 60, in THE JourNAL for Jan. 16. As there 
are similar problems in some of our arithmetics, perhaps 
a solution by arithmetic may be acceptable. 

The portion of the principal paid each year must be 
such that the first payment at compound interest for 
3 years, the second for 2 years, and the third for 1 year, 


will be equal. ‘These payments will be proportional to 


the present worth of $1.00, due respectively in 3, 2, and 
1 1 1 
1 years. Hence, (1.06) + + are the pro- 


portional quantities. The sum of these quantities is 
1.06) —1 (1.06) —1 
Then 300: 112.24. This 
can be proved by the U.S. partial-payment rule, but 
not by the Verment rule. W. S. Harvey. 

Mr. Editor :—I do not think it just and reasonable 
to employ tentative processes which ought to be em- 
ployed only when no other method is possible. I say this 
with reference to Wm. Hoover’s solution of Problem 51 
(JouRNAL, Jan. 9). The same values of x and y can 
be obtained with much less labor by the following 
process : (1)...¢%+ Y= 73. 


= 43. 

We have, y? = 73—28 ; a? = ; < OW 7B; 
y <°43, which gives a limit for # andy. Besides, 
73—2* and 43—y* must be perfect squares. Then as- 
sume 73 .. = 73 —a’, which requires 
a < 73; a<V73=—8-+; and 73—a2 must be a per- 
fect cube, which only happens when a=3. Then 
= 73 —9 = 64; .. = 4; and 73 — 64=—9; 
y= 3. The same result may be reached by another 
method as follows: Multiply (2) by x, and combining 


and this value 


with (1), it becomes, « = a 
of x will be a positive and integral one only for y = 3, 
which gives x = 4. E. J. EpmMunps. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 65.—What mnst be the shape of a vertical pillar, 
that it may appear the same breadth all the way up, to a spec- 
tator in a given position ? J. MoRRISON. 


[Wm. Gunder’s solution of Problem 65, as published 
in THe JourRNAL of Feb. 20, is in fact no solution at 
all. The solution is herewith given. } 

Let a = radius of base; 

) = distance of spectator from center of pillar ; 
x = the height of any point on the pillar; 
and y = the radius of the pillar at that point. 
Then, by the question, we have 
tan > — tan 
whence a*a* — = —a’*b?. Therefore a longitudinal 
section through the center is a hyperbola; hence the 
pillar is a hyperboloid of one nappe. J. Morrison. 


PRoBLEM 71.—If a boy spend § of 75 of his money, what 
part of 7°5 has he left ? A. N. FELLows. 


The boy, having spent § of a certain amount of 
money (which, in this case, is 1% of all he has) can, of 
course, have but % of said amount left. 

C. R. BALLARD. 


PROBLEM 72.—‘‘ A carpenter has a plank one foot wide, 


2233 feet long, and 2} feet thick; and he wishes to make a box 
whose width shall be twice its height, and whose length shall 
be twice its width. Required the contents of the box.” 


Let x = the* outside depth; then 2% = the width, 
and 4% —thelength. Hence the volume of the box plus 


the plank is 825; but the plank adds 5 inches to the in- 
side dimensions; .. the capacity of the box is 


(a—5)(2a—5) = + 175a—125 (1) 


70x22 — = 7980. 
whence the capacity = 7 x 19 K 43 = 5719 cu. in. 
The negative value is applicable if the inside dimensions 
are in the ratiol : 2: 4. This gives for the capacity, 


94 « 19 & 38 = 19° = 6859 cu. in. H. GuNDER. 


PROBLEM 73.—Which is the more profitable, to lend money 
at 6 per cent., or to buy 5 per cent. government bonds, at 10 
per cent. premium, the other conditions being the same as in 
the previous example ? Why ? 


In borrowing money at 6 per cent. it brings $ .06. 
Bonds at 10 per cent. premium are worth 1.10, and the 
interest brought is 1.10 « .05 = .0550. Hence it is 


more advantageous to lend money at 6 per cent. 
E. J. EpMunps. 


PROBLEM 74.—Suppose A lends money at 6 per cent. inter- 
est, payable in bank-bills, and that B buys 6 per cent. govern- 
ment bonds, at 20 per cent. premium: which makes the better 
investment, if the bonds are payable in paper in 20 years, and 
the interest on the bonds payable in gold annually, gold being 
at 50 per cent. premium? Why ? 


A lends C $600 at 6 per cent. annually; C buys a 
$500 government bond at 1.20, interest at 9 per cent. 


36 — 1} 600 = $1924.28. 


45 t+ 500 = $2155.35. 


Difference, $231.07 in favor of the bonds, independent 
of taxes. J. 8. RB. 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MARCH.—CORRIGENDA, 


In the place of the blanks, in the paragraph on Mercury, 
substitute 1h. 35m. and 2m. This is our mistake, in neglect- 
ing to fill them in. In the paragraph referring to Jupiter, 
‘Jorian’ should read Jovian; and in the star table, ‘Syrae’ 
should read Lyrae. B. H. WRIGurT. 

Penn Yan, N.Y., March 3, 1879. 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF 1880. 


The central line in the total solar eclipse of January 11, 
1880, ends soon after reaching the coast of California, where 
its totality may possibly be witnessed close upon sunset. The 
only lands in the course of the shadow through its long course 


across the Pacific are the Coquille, Bonham, and Elizabeth 
Islands, lying near together, between 169° and 170° E. longi- 
tude, and belonging to the Marshall Islands group. The eclipse 
passes centrally over the largest of the Coquilles, as laid down 
in the British Admiralty chart of this group, according to a 
calculation in which the moon’s place has been made to accord 
very nearly with Hansen corrected to Newcomb, which gives 
the following track: 


Lat. Cent. line. Lat. S, limit. 


Long. E. Lat. N. limit. 
168° +6° 44 6’ +6° 28.0’ +6° 11.6’ 
170° 6° 20.3” 6° 3.8’ 5° 47.3’ 
172° 5° 57.8’ 5° 41,4’ 5° 24.8’ 


So that the breadth of the shadow in the direction of the me- 
ridian does not exceed 33’. Reading off from the chart it will 
be found that the center of the largest of the Coquille Islands 
is in about 169° 35.5’ E. and 6° 8.5’ N.; and calculating di- 
rectly for this point, it appears that the total eclipse will com- 
mence at 8h. 41m. 25s. A.M. on January 12, local mean time, 
and continue 1m. 16s.; and this represents the most favorable 
condition under which the eclipse can be observed on land. 
For any other point within the shadow in this vicinity the dur- 
ation of totality may be determined by the following formulx, 
where L is the east longitude fromGreenwich, / the geocentric 
latitude, and ¢ the Greenwich mean time of beginning or end- 
ing, according as the upper or lower sign is employed: 
Cos w = +109.0051 — [2.34285] sin. 1 + [1.98006] cos. 1 
cos (L. — 15° 15.9’). 
¢ = 11h. 10m. 48.9s ---|1.58154] sin w*+- [3.16228] sin 1 
; — [3.95668] cos. 1 cos. (L — 126° 35.7’). 
— Scientific American. 


ASTEROIDS DISCOVERED. 


The asteroid account of last year stands as follows (the date 
indicating the time of discovery): ; 


No, 180—Jan. 29,,1878, by Perrotin, at Toulouse, 
No. 181—Feb. 2, 1878, by Cottenot, at Marseilles. 

No. 182—Feb. 7, 1878, by Palisa, at Pola. 

No. 183—Feb. 8, 1878, by Palisa, at Pola. ' 

No. 184—Feb. 28, 1878, by Palisa, at Pola. ’ 
No. 185—March 1, 1878, by Peters, at Clinton, U.S. 
No. 186—April 6, 1878, by Prosper Henry, at Paris, 
No. 187—April 10, 1878, by Coggia, at Marseilles. : 
No. 188—June 26, 1878, by Peters, at Clinton. 

No. 189—Sept. 17, 1878, by Peters, at Clinton. 

No. 190—Sept. 29, 1878, by Peters, at Clinton. 

No. 191—Sept. 30, 1878, by Peters, at Clinton. 


Twelve in ail. Besides these, Peters, on Feb. 6, rediscov- 
ered Antigone, which had been sometime lost; and Watson, 
on Sept. 22, refound Aurora. In both cases the finding was at 
first announced as a new discovery, before it was certain that 
the object was one of the planets already known. © 


“‘T consider Tok JOURNAL immeasurably superior to any 
rival it has, and I take pleasure in commending it to teachers.”’ 


—W. D, Parker, Prin. State Normal Sch., River Falls, Wis. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAy, 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teachin 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should je 
addressed to the Editor, MELVIL DEWEY, at the Office of the Bureau, 39 
Hawley Street, Boston. 


DECIMAL THINKING, 


Too great care can scarcely be taken to thoroughly train 
children to think in decimal fractions, especially in tenths. 

A very excellent exercise for this purpose is to direct each 
scholar to draw upon his slate, by means of his metric rule, q 
straight line exactly one decimeter long. The rules should 
then be put out of sight, and each scholar should be required 
to divide his line into two parts, by a mark, one of which shal] 
comprise a certain number of tenths of the entire line. The 
number of tenths should be written below. Each slate should 
then be passed to the next scholar, who should verify the work 
of his neighbor by measuring with his rule, writing above the 
figures first written, the number of tenths actually marked off, 
This measurement should be taken to the nearest hundredth of 
the entire line, but the tenth should be considered as the unit 
of measure. The fraction thus formed will indicate the ac- 
curacy with which the line was divided, and by reducing these 
fractions to a decimal form it is quite easy to compare the 
skill of an entire class, even if a different example be given to 
each scholar. 

The estimation of the number of tenths comprised between 
the extremity of a line and any marked point offers no essen- 
tial difficulty, when the process of reasoning upon which it is 
based is thoroughly understood. It is based upon a compari- 
son of the two portions of the line with each other. Sucha 
division of ten equal parts admits of but five different combina- 
tions: 1 and 9,2 and 8, 3 and 7, 4and 6,5 and5 The first two 
correspond to the case where the mark is near the end of the line. 
If it is quite near, it is called l or 9; if it cuts off a little less than 
one-fourth, it is called 2 or 8; if it cuts off alittle more than one- 
fourth, it is called 3 or 7; if it is nearly in the middle, it may 
be either 4 or 6; if exactly in the middle, 5. The number of 
cases being so very few, a little practice will enable one to es- 
timate tenths with great accuracy. C: H. Sway. 


J. W. Mallory, principal of the High School, Winchester, 
N. H., proposes a capital plan. He will put on each of the 
roads leading out from the center, a board painted,— 

THIS BOARD IS 
1 KILOMETER 
FROM THE WINCHESTER SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
ASK THE SCHOLARS ABOUT IT. 
It is clear at once how rapidly this will develop interest, and 
make both scholars and public familiar with the new system. 
If every teacher in the United States would do this, the intro- 
duction would be greatly hastened. The Bureau has ordered 
a large quantity af boards made and nicely lettered, and will 
furnish them to teachers at cost of boards, doing the lettering 
free. Large boards will cost about 5 cents each. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Death of a Naturalist. — The announcement is made of 
the death of Herr George Peter Winther, of Copenhagen, the 
eminent Danish naturalist. 


Scientific Agency. — It may be useful to many to know that 
there is an excellent sciéntific agency in Berlin, which Nature 
says is efficient and comprehensive, and that they publish use- 
ful lists, and supply information. The firm name is Fried- 
lander & Sohn. 

The Amazon. — A phenomena causing much anxiety among 
the inhabitants of the shores of the Amazon, is the rapid de- 
crease of that generally collossal river. It appears that navi- 
gation above ‘‘ Manaos’’ has become impossible. The cause 
of this continued decrease in the quantity of water is entirely 
seers at present, and scientific men are invited to investi 
gate it. 

New Method to Make Fabrics Waterproof. — By this new 
process woven fabrics are rendered impermeable to water with- 
out affecting its color or impeding the free passage of the air. 
Immerse the cloth in a bath composed of water, acetate of 
alumina, and Iceland moss. The latter article is just boiled 
in the water, and the acetate of alumina added. Allow the 
fabric to remain in the solution two or three hours, and care- 
fully dry. 

Edison on Clérac’s Rheostats. — Many have considered that 
Clérac’s Rheostats,—which were composed of tubes filled with 
powdered carbon under pressure, supplied with screws at the 
ends, by which means the carbon could be compressed to V# 
rious degrees, and thus modify the resistance,—that Edisou’s 
carbon telephone and microphone had been anticipated. M' 
Edison enters his protest against this claim, and says that 
Clérac’s tubes were adjusted to a fixed number of ohnes, but 
that he filled tubes with carbon, and obtained different resis 
ances by varying the pressure. This could not possibly be trué 
in 1866, as it cannot be done now. Clérac’s tubes were U 
to regulate the resistance of telegraphic lines, Edison has! 
cently tried tubes of every size and character, with carbon ° 
every degree of division, and finds that no ‘‘ Morse” ‘et 
tus would detect the change. J. 
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CORRESPONDEN CH, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


t responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
Nee Editor Ne editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
es = turn rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 
Dr. Tutwiler, in THE JOURNAL of Jan 30 (page 68), says, 


“| believe with Dr. Humphreys, that ‘if we attend faithfully 
to quantity there will be comparatively little difficulty in either 
Greek or Latin pronunciation.’ ”’ 

Now, the chief objection to the English method of pronounc- 
ing Latin is that it systematically prevents quantity. For ex- 
ample, this method, as set forth in Andrews’ and Stoddard’s 
Latin Grammar, make ninety cases of false quantity in the 
one hundred and forty-eight forms and combinations of the 
verb amo. Again, in thirty-four of the forms of the present 
system of moveo, it pronounces the stem-vowel long instead of 
short. In twenty-eight of the thirty-two forms of the perfect 
system, it pronounces the stem-vowel short. In the supine 
system the stem-vowel is erroneously pronounced short in the 
genitive plural of the perfect participle and in the future par- 
ticiple, except in the genitive plural. If nearly a hundred er- 
rors in quantity in the stem-syllable of the forms of a single 
word is not a big stumbling-block, what would be ? I. D. 


— 


THE SAUVEUR METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In a recent publication of Dr. L. Sauveur there is found the 
following passage: 

‘Dans ma pensée, i] est mauvais absolument de commencer 
étude d’uue langue par sagrammaire. Cela n’est pas naturel. 
La grammaire est un recueil de régles ou de lois; or les régles 
sont des synthéses. Cela n’est ni naturel, ni utile,car on ne 
comprend pas la synthése avant d’avoir observe les faits par- 
ticuliers qu’elle résume,”’ 

The writer goes on to say that pupils of French in this coun- 
try should learn French as children learn the language in 
France; that there is nothing more natural than for us to ex- 
press our wants, ideas, etc., as our parents express them; that 
reflection, coming later, we notice how thoughts are ex- 
pressed, what laws they obey; having determined these laws, 
we make the necessary syntheses, i.e., grammar. He then 
asks whether a practice contrary to this natural method has 
not hitherto obtained. 

It is pertinent to state that in the author’s opinion the sys- 
tem may be advantageously applied in teaching Latin and 
Greek as well as French and German. The implied strictures 
on the text-books generally used refer therefore to almost all 
books employed in teaching foreign languages previous to those 
of Mr. Sauveur. 

Before this sweeping arraignment be approved, it seems to 
me that Mr. Sauveur’s argument should be carefully scrutin- 
ized. The claim of the new method to its name, ‘‘ la méthode 
naturelle,’ appears to be based chiefly on two considerations: 
(1) It is the substitution of a sound induction where an im- 
proper, or at least premature, synthesis has been used; and 
(2) it is the method used naturally by children. 

It is first necessary to divide the pupils into two classes ; 
they are either children or adults. If the latter, M. Sauveur’s 
method is completely followed by surrounding a child with 
nurses and teachers who speak French only, and debarring in- 
tercourse with other children not similarly situated; that is, to 
all intents and purposes the child lives in France. It is to be 
remarked, however, that this course is the substitution of 
Whe for English, — not the addition of the former to the 
atter. 

But M. Sauveur’s system is not primarily intended for 
children, but for adults; and the implication that the 
Same course of proceeding should be adopted as in the case 
of younger pupils should be very fully explained and 
defended. If left, as the author leaves it, a mere im- 
plication, without proof, it may be urged that since the 
vocal organs of children are more.pliable, and their habits 
less fixed, it will probably take adults longer to learn a 
foreign language than it took them as children to learn their 
own if they follow the same method. It is here that the value 
ihren . the acquisition of a foreign tongue becomes 
hs'Siaad ve t enables the more mature pupil to use what 
aaa one language in the acquirement of another, in- 
ae to learn each separately. Instead of in- 
might to rate: ngenious teacher 
thinsty-gih tea eying to a pupil in German the idea of 
ot words capable of being used in illustration 
learn the ena weir oes any one suppose that a student would 
vile nade ves of words more speedily or surely than if he 
to with that law, and continually required 
words, would it be easier for a stu- 

Meme a mm’s law than it is for him to learn it ? 

alls into the serious error of supposing that be- 


cause a student has not a large stock of ‘‘individual facts”’ in 
French, through which he may understand the syntheses he 
makes, he has no such stock at all. It can scarcely be doubted 
that it is far easier for an American to learn in what French 
differs from English, than it is for him to learn French ab 
initio as he did English. If, in addition, he know Latin, the 
basis of French, it seems the height of folly to make no use of 
it in acquiring any of the Romance languages. 

As it is impossible to describe by gestures abstract terms, 
and as the thoughts of an adult are much more concerned 
with these than is the case with children, we see another point 
in which the méthode naturelle fails. Illustration of this 
would be superfluous. * 


GRAMMAR — PARSING. 


IS WORTH NOTHING.”’ 


““M. E. S.” raises the question as to the coustruction of 
‘worth’ and ‘ nothing’ in the sentence, ‘‘ It is worth nothing.” 
‘Worth,’ both from its history and present force, is plainly an 
adjective, predicatively modifying ‘it.’ ‘ Nothing’ is in the 
objective case, and modifies ‘ worth’ adverbially, as determin- 
ing or defining its extent, and without the intervention of a 
preposition. Compare, ‘‘ The member of the faculty was aged 
fifty,’’ (Smollet) ; where ‘fifty’ determines the extent to 
which ‘aged’ is to be applied to‘ member.’ Also, The path 
isamile long.’’ ‘ Worth’ has not degenerated into a preposi- 
tion so long as it expressed a quality that can be alleged of a 
noun, and modified by an adverb; e. g., ‘‘ The coat is amply 
worth it.’”? To involve a preposition in any way in the con- 
struction, either by speaking of it as omitted, or as involved in 
the word ‘ worth,’ is wholly gratuitous. The expression has 
never had need of the peculiar office of the preposition. 

To involve a preposition in the explanation of the construc- 
tion with like, unlike, near, next, as, ‘‘ Like his brethren,’’ 
though historically incorrect, is more reasonable, because 
there exists in the language a common periphrasis (with to, 
unto) of the old dative construction, as, ‘‘ Who is like unto 
him ?” BENJ. J. WHEELER. 

Providence, Feb. 25, 1879. 


— In answer to the question of ‘‘M. E. S.”’ in regard to the 
parsing of ‘ worth’ and ‘ nothing’ in the sentence, “ It is worth 
nothing,” I would call ‘ worth’ an adverb modifying ‘ is,’ and 
‘nothing’ nominative predicate. Let us hear from the teach- 
ers on this class of sentences. I. W. M 

Alton, Ky., Feb. 24, 1879. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


A reply to “‘ H. L. B.’’ respecting the participle as an ‘ af- 
Jirmer’ or ‘ asserter’ (JOURNAL, Jan. 2, 1879). 

If things equal to the same thing are equal to each other, 
then both injfinitives and participles have the power of real 
predication or assertion. We have the sentence, ‘‘ He is 
guilty.’ Here, of course, there is assertion. We may now 
express this sentence in the form of clause,= thus, ‘“‘ Thinks 
that he is guilty.’’ Here the copula asserts precisely the same 
asin the sentence-form. Again, ‘Thinks him to be guilty.” 
Now the sense is precisely the same; therefore, the copula 
must perform precisely the same office, otherwise the same 
would not be the same. 

Again: For him To BE guilty seems impossibje = That he 1s 
quilty seems possible, = the fact, that he 1s guilty, seems im- 
possible. In all these cases the copula has precisely the same 
forces, i. e., in each case it positively asserts or affirms. 

The fact is, the infinitive may be used, — 

1. Asanoun: To be wicked is to be unhappy. : 

2. As an adjective: Was talking about the thing to be done. 

3. As an adverb: Went to see the city. 

4. Asaverb: Commanded the city TO BE burned = that the 
city SHOULD BE burned. For the city TO BE burned seems 
dreadful. 

The infinitive has two tense-forms and two mood-forms, 
and any one of them may be used predicatively. Thus: Ex- 
pects him to harness the horse; Expects the horse to be har- 
nessed ; Supposed him to have harnessed the horse ; Supposed 
the horse to have been harnessed. In each of the above cases, 
the whole clause (i. e., all the italicised words as a whole) is 
the true object of the verb expects.’’ 

In the next number of THE JoURNAL we will discuss the 
participle as an affirmer. OREAD. 


*“TRUE EDUCATION.”’ 


In an article that you quote from Barnes’ Ed. Monthly, I 
read, ‘‘ We believe true education to be exactly what the word 
indicates,—educo, a drawing out of all the faculties of our na- 
ture!’? In my lexicon I read, “‘ Educo, ‘ ére,’ to lead forth, to 
draw out, to raise up or build’; and ‘‘ Educo, ‘ are,’ to foster, 
to cherish, to teach orinstruct.’’ Does not the word education, 
then, come from the verb of the jirst rather than that of the 
third conjugation ? 

— M. B. C. S. says, “‘ They may say ‘It’s me,’ if they want 
to.” Want to,orwishto? C. LeR. W. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST WONDERS. 


The greatest cataract in the world is the Falls of Niagara. 
The greatest cave in the world is the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky. The greatest river in the world is the Mississippi, 
4,100 miles long. The largest valley in the world is the valley 
of the Mississippi. The largest lake in the world is Lake Su- 
perior, which is truly an inland sea, being 430 miles long and 
1000 feet deep. The longest railroad in the world is the Union 
Pacific Railroad, which is over 3000 miles. The greatest nat- 
ural bridge is over Cedar Creek in Virginia. The greatest mass 
of solid iron in the world is the great [ron Mountain in Mis- 


souri. The largest deposit of anthracite coal in the world is 
in Pennsylvania. 

QUERIES. 


145, What are the principles of the Russian Nihilists ? 


146. A question asked by some fifty litthe Western boys and 
girls. Their teacher was speaking of Queen Victoria, when 
they immediately asked, ‘‘ Victoria who or what?” Of course 
we know the name of the royal family to which she belongs; 
but suppose she had not been a queen, —if she were oniya 
plain, American woman, what would be her maiden name ? 
Also the real name of her husband ? L. S. 


147. From a silver mine there was taken 1,120,000 ounces of 
silver; how many tons were there ? TEACBER. 


148. Where can the following quotation be found: ‘* Tho’ 
lost to sight, to memory dear ?”’ E. J. F. 


149, Will any of your readers who have used Whitney’s Ger- 
man Dictionary please give a few words concerning their ex- 
perience with it? What is the best German dictionary for 
ordinary use, and which has the clearest type ? M. E. T. 


150. Dispose of the words as and may become in the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘ Who labor in this work of hell, foul and dark, 
as may become the emissaries of so horrible a trade.’’ The ref- 
erence is to the slave-trade. A. E. G. 


151. Which moves the faster, that portion of the cireumfer- 
ence of a wheel which is in the air, or that which touches the 
ground ? Which goes through the greatest extent of space ? 
Does the portion at the hub move faster or slower than that at 
the circumference ? Can one portion of the wheel move faster 
than another ? 


152. Give the analysis of the first member of the following 
sentence: ‘‘ The more sleek the prey, the greater the tempt- 
ation ; and no wolf will leave a lamb to dine upon a porcu- 
pine.”’ B. 

153. Will some one inform us where a copy of Dillworth’s 
Spelling-Book, used in Boston at the time of the Revolution, 
can be had or seen ? ‘* MosEs,”’ JR. 


154. Is it correct to call the infinitive phrase after the verbs 
love, expect, desire, etc., adverbial adjuncts ? if correct, please 
explain the adverbial relation. Should they not rather be 
called objective phrases ? if expanded into clauses, would they 
not be called objective ? C. E. T. 


157. In the sentence: ‘‘ He had been read to,’’ how should 
to be passed ? Ss. 


A BATCH OF SEVEN. 


(1) Who publishes ‘‘ Dr. Abbott’s new work How to Parse,’’ 
referred to in JOURNAL for Dec, 26, 1878 ? 

(2) What is the origin of the ‘er’ sound to final a in Latin ? 
Is it good Bostonese ? A recent Latin method states that final 
a should be sounded as in English, i. e., like ‘er’ in dancer ; 
Stella, steller ; idea, idear ; law, lawr, etc. 

(3) Shall we say ‘ previous to’ an action, or ‘ previously to’ ? 
Authorities differ in use, and Webster is silent on the point. 

(4) Rollin Stone, in the School Bulletin for Sept., 1876, uses 
the form ‘ any body’s else’ as the possessive case of the com- 
pound ‘ any body else.’ Is he correct ? 

(5) In Wagner’s Chemical Technology, the expressions “‘ diffi- 
culty soluble,” ‘‘ difficulty fusible,’ ete., often occur; are the 
expressions authorized ? 

(6) In Lockyer’s Astronomy, Cooley’s Chemistry, and other 
recent books, we find statements like the following: ‘‘ Air is 
14.4 times heavier than hydrogen;”’ ‘‘ The weight of the sun 
is 300,000 times greater than that of the earth.’’ Which is 
wrong, their grammar or their science; or, are both correct ? 

(7) In alate English work occurs the following: ‘‘ Directly 
you mix the ingredients, combustion takes place.’ The 
Washington correspondent of a leading daily paper writes: 
“* Directly the Senate opened, the debate began.’’ Such ex- 
pressions are very common in English books and papers, and 
I have found the word ‘immediately’ similarly used. Ought 
such expressions to appear in school-books, or anywhere else ? 

Cohoes, N. Y., Feb., 1879. PENOYAR. 


“THE JOURNAL has become a part of my professional 
life.”’” — C. J. Albert, Louisburg, O. 


“Tam in love with THEr JOURNAL, and will do all in my 
power to extend the cireulation of so valuable a paper. I feel 
that the series of articles on ‘ Imagination,’ by Dr. Hill, are 
worth the price of the paper for one year.’’ — D. H. Starkey, 
Bethalto, Ill. 
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_ the 10th inst., the flooring of the hall gave way,—result: one 
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THE WEEK. 


— Atatown meeting in Mechanies Hall, Berwick, Me., on 


hundred and fifty persons more or less injured. A modern 
building. 

— An arrangement has been perfected between the Union 
Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads, by which the latter come 
into virtual possession of the former. 

— Major-General Reno has been exonerated of the charge 
of unsoldierly conduct at the battle of Little Big Horn, by a 
court of inquiry. 

— The twenty-fifth anniversary of the inception of the At- 
lantic cable was appropriately celebrated at the residence of 
Cyrus W. Field, in New York, on Monday evening, the 10th 
inst. A grand reception was given, at which a large number of 
distinguished persons attended. 

— Afghanistan.—Advices by way of Turkestan announce 
the defeat of two British battalions, on the 14th ultimo, and 
the capture by the Afghans of an important post (?). Proposals 
for peace have been tendered to Yakoob Kahn by the British,— 
Yakoob Kahn being now ruler of Afghanistan having placed 
the other aspirants hors du combat. 

— Germany.—The Reichstag rejected the gag bill by a large 
majority. Various members severely criticised Prince Bis- 
marck and his own impetuous utterances. 

— France.—The Committee of Inquiry decided to impeach 
the De Broglie-Fourtou Cabinet and the Rochebouet Ministry. 
M. Gambetta, and the moderate journals, are opposed to im- 
peachment. 

— South Africa.—The Zulus have been again defeated, and 
one of their towns (Entamedia) burnt. 

— Turkey.—Advices from Timova state that the Macedonian 
population are fleeing en masse before the Ottomans, and 
shocking atrocities are reported in the vicinity of Adrianople. 

— South America. —They seem to have got through with 
their last revolution in South America, Caracas having been 


occupied by the insurgents. The Guzman Blanco party is in| o¢ the several towns will constitute a district committee 
to elect a district superintendent of schools, to deter-|0n the troubled ocean of American life. 


power, and peace will now reign till another aspirant, or idea, 
disputes his sway. 

— Hungary.—The village of Dorozma, containing four hun- 
dred houses, has been entirely destroyed by the recent inun- 
dations. 


o|from New York to Liverpool via Queenstown, spend 


in their lists of names with money prior to that date. 
We need not urge upon our readers, who wish a copy of 
this great work as a gift, the importance of immediate 
attention to the above notice. 


THE president of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion makes an announcement concerning the next ses- 
sion, in which we most heartily concur. The great 
gathering of last year proved the fitness and capacity of 
the White Mountains as a place for a great educational 
gathering, and the unanimity and enthusiasm of the 
directors to hold the meeting at the same place this 
year, is a token of its coming success. As the great 
body of our readers are interested in all that pertains to 
its progress, we shall make known the facts as they are 
communicated to us from official sources. It only re- 
mains for all to unite in making this meeting a greater 
success in numbers and interest than the last. So 
wishes THE JOURNAL. 


AN absence of thirty-one days from our office has en- 
abled us to make the winter passage of the Atlantic, 


nine days in London, and return to Boston via Moville 
and Halifax. Of course Neptune was propitious, and 
the uncertain elements of winds, waves, and storms weré 
not in their most ferocious moods. On the contrary, 
several of the days on the outward and homeward pas- 
sage were as calm and mild as in midsummer, and during 
the voyage the temperature of the air and water along 
the Gulf Stream was 50° Fahrenheit. When it is known 


first-class steamships more safely, comfortably, and 


of interest to the student and traveler. 


best Continental travelers. 


to publish the most complete itinerary of travel ever 
offered to the American public. 


offers. 


no more valuable investment of funds, which will return 


which will never fade. 


of school superintendents over the same, is simple and 
practical. 


itself. 


mine the relative amount of service to be rendered to 


In making this state-|_ mere reproduction of the home-rule. 
ment, we are well aware of the published plans of others, | relation, granted by the State for a specific object,— 
and speak advisedly when we ask a full comparison of| the education and discipline of the child for the life of 
tours and special advantages, which our excursion] the citizen. 
The number and character of applicants already | jt js possible for any but the most enlightened and vii- 
made indicate the confident expectations of our friends, | tyous parents to sustain in the home. : 
which it will be our pleasure ad satisfy ; and our advice] jin a thousand is yet able to lift herself above the nar- 
to others is to make no delay in enrolling themselves|rowness of her own family, clique, or locality, and traiu 


as members of our company. Such an opportunity is/her daughter into the politeness of the old gospel, 
one of a life-time, and the teacher or scholar will find| «honor all men.” 


ing or neglecting to appoint a superintendent render, 
the town liable to a forfeiture. 

It is admitted on all hands that intelligent and thoy. 
ough supervision is the great need of our New-England 
schools. Various plans have been adopted by the States, 
all of which depend for their successful working upon 
the local interest and faith in the system. The bill be. 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature adopts the best 
features of the town and county plans, and is a good 
compromise on both measures. The Board of Educa. 
tion will practically select the superintendents, by its 
powers of certification. Fit men only will pass the oy. 
deal of Board examinations, which will be impartial, 
The only hindrance to the securing the best men wil] 
be the want of funds in the hands of the local or district 
committees. The poorer towns will be able to pay only 
small salaries, and secure an inferior quality of super. 
vision. As the election of a superintendent is compul- 
sory, and as each town refusing to concur is made liable 
to a forfeiture of funds, we see no hindrance to the 
working of the plan, except it be the practical inertness 
of the local communities, which will doubtless be largely 
overcome by the efforts of Mr. Dickinson and his asgo- 
ciates prior to May, 1880, when the bill, if enacted as a 
law, will take effect. 


IN LOCO PARENTIS. 


The courts have again and again decided that the 
teacher in the common schools of America, during the 
hours of school, stands in place of the parent; and, like 
the parent, is responsible to the law of the State. An 


that a trip to Europe and return can be made in our|enlightened and christianized public opinion endorses 


the ruling of the judges, and upholds the schoolmaster 


cheaply, than a land tour of the same length, our people| and schoolmistress in the exercise of all authority need- 
will be led to exchange their home-travel for an occa-|ful to the proper work of instruction and discipline. 
sional sight of the lands beyond the seas, historic in|It is a great testimonial to the justice and firmness of 
their character, venerable in their landmarks, and full|the American people that any attempt to trample down 
One of our ob-|this rightful rule of the schoolroom by the brute vio- 
jects in our visit to London was to give to our already |lence of the street, or to undermine it by the intrigues 
well-prepared programme such features of value to the|of the priest or the politician, have been so often 
tourists as could only be made in consultation with the|thwarted. In almost every schoolhouse, the least school- 
In this respect, our trip|master of competent ability feels himself leaning back 
has been an abundant success, and we are now prepared | against the people of the United States. 


But this relation of the teacher to the children is not 
It is a speci:l 


In some ways it is a broader relation than 


Not one mother 


How many a father, even of the 


; : j “better class” of the foremost city of the land, is up to 
in rested nerves, a more intelligent mind, and memories| the discipline that turns out a son ready to ‘love his 
neighbor as himself.’ 
the high courage and self-sacrifice to insist on the en- 


Tue bill before the Massachusetts Legislature for|forcement upon our own offspring, of those immutable 


dividing the State into school districts, and the election|!aws of mental and moral growth that go on their re- 
lentless way in sublime indifference to our weakness 0! 


It provides for an annual division of the|our self-conceit? Now here is the special realm of the 
State into districts, containing not more than seventy- teacher,—to be to the child the sort of parent demanded 
five public schools, unless a single town has more than|by the State; to represent to it the unswerving de 
that number, in which case the town is a district in]mands of the spiritual realm, where knowledge, beauty, 
and love abide; to lift it out of home-ruts up to the 


The chairman and secretary of the school committees | high table-land of the common weal, where it may over 
look the mighty toils of citizenship before it is launched 


Who of us that are parents have 


What, then, shall we say of the government of the 


each town, to fix the salary, and to apportion the parts| assembled wisdom of the town meeting, of the gathered 
of it to be paid by the respective towns of the districts. 
The superintendents, to be eligible to election, must 

Tue offer of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary as a\hold a certificate from the State Board of Education, 
premium for subscriptions to our publications, will ter-|and after election shall continue in office three years, 
minate April 1, 1879. All persens wishing to avail|subject to removal by the district committee, oa the 


dignity of the city council that deliberately places ‘” 
loco parentis a body of men and women chosen for thei! 
willingness to work cheap in obedience to some magg°* 
of “economy” that has turned the popular head? Let 
any unprejudiced, right-minded, intelligent man §° 


themselves of the liberal offer already made, will send!approval of the Board. Any district committee refus- 


through the country towns of the Northern States, |” 
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Bheir season of spring “town meeting,” not sparing a 
Bisit to the common council of the average American 
nd study the temper of a large party therein when 

the appropriations for schools is in question. The great 

expenditure in these schools is for the wages of teach- 
; ers; to hire young women of sufficient ability, social 
experience, and breadth of character, to take half a hun- 
Bored little ones from the narrowness of their homes, 

and give them to the State with fit preparation for 
Bis imperious demands. But, this year, the journals 
ome to us loaded with the sickening intelligence of a new 
Braid upon the already paltry salaries of these teachers. 


city, ib 


Old towns of honorable memory seem to be only in- 
Mamed by the benevolence of public-spirited men, to 
yithold the appropriations that alone can make such 
Bharity effective. If there could be a first-rate patent 
notive-power for driving down a township into perma- 
Mont obscurity; making it a place hateful to all aspir- 
ng youth and shunned by all superior people, we could 
Beuggest nothing so complete as the screw of econ- 
my, now turned harder every year on the schools by 
cores of towns between Boston and St. Louis. These 
ownships resound with regrets of the departure of the 
‘ good old days” ; with imprecations on the neglect and 
Mvant of appreciation of their rights in public affairs. 
The plain truth is, they permit themselves to be led by 
little knot of selfish men of “ property and standing,” 
r by the rantings of a town-meeting demagogue, and 
sader of the “laboring classes,” to this yearly hari-kari. 
Mheir lessening influence, and declining prosperity, and 
ocial deadness, and religious “coldness,” are only the 
Mnevitable outcome of this wretched parsimony in that 
Realm of life where all classes have a common interest ; 
he superior education and discipline of children for the 
uties of life. 

It is in the face of this public obliquity, often reén- 
orced by a most offensive private neglect or captious 
riticism, that the schoolmistress is often called to serve 
er country. She may be the butt of the small school 
reformers’ who grind down her salary to starvation 

Mates. She may be left on the other side by the selfish 
Bnd vulgar “shoddy aristocracy ” of the village. She 
hay be in the pillory of the malicious and petty gossip 
mehat often makes the life of the faithful teacher a mar- 
myrdom. But of one thing nobody can deprive her: 
MaVhile she holds the office of teacher to that group of 
ttle ones, she holds a divine commission, countersigned 
My the State, to stand in the place of their faithless 
arents. Nobody can prevent her from educating these 
@nildren above the pettiness, ignorance, and vulgarity 
mi their homes. Nobody can stay her hand from mak- 
hg of these boys nobler, and wiser, and more patriotic 
men than the “fathers” who doom her to slave for a 
mittance in the hardest post of service in the town. She 
las her blessed reward in returning good for evil; in 
me love of the little boys and girls, yet too young to 
now the injustice which she endures ; still open to the 
gssons of wisdom and virtue that will make such a pol- 

y impossible in the generations to come. It is this 
hich holds up so many of our noblest men and women 
) their thankless task in the school-room ; that makes 

me bare and narrow places a temple for a lofty service ; 
eh conquers respect, and, in due time, touches the 
blic conscience, always slow to awaken, but sure to 
fame Justice in the end. And it is this sense of a spiritual 
baternity of the dear little ones, a voluntary assumption 
the most sacred and tender relation possible for wo- 
an, that consoles the heart of many a schoolmistress, 
ho toils on, unsought in marriage, wearing out her 
| j WES beauty and vigor, but all the time gaining in 

‘ igher grace which marks her as God’s messenger 

Be the people. Verily, it is worth living for, working 

tes Po pittance, to be placed thus, by the Com- 

teres and a good Providence, in loco parentis to 
n who will make the republic that is to be. 


— Education is our only political safety ; outside of 


ark all is deluge.— Horace Mann. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON, 15, 1879. 

DEAR JOURNAL: — My last was written when more than 
“half seas over,’’ and now that I am quite beyond the 
seas, and busily at work in this world’s metropolis, I will 
add to the story of my unfinished voyage. We did not enter 
Queenstown harbor, but a ‘lighter’ came out for the Irish 
mails and passengers. The heavy sea running in the Channel 
prevented the sending of the mails, and also all but the bravest 
of the passengers. Had it not been so serious a matter for 
those who did leave the “‘ Brittannic ”’ for the little Irish ten- 
der with the big Irish captain, we should have shouted with 
laughter over the comic performances of the tender-hearted 
crew. Several attempts were made to haul alongside and 
make fast, and bya grand effort a few passengers were ex- 
changed, in a way that showed they did not stand on the 
method of their going, or in the way their baggage was piled 
over after them. Suffice to say, we parted company with the 
little craft, only taking with us her long gang-plank, which 
the captain promised to bring back from Liverpool. 


WE HAD SEEN LAND, 


and now twelve hours along the Irish coast and up St. George’s 
channel will bring us to Liverpool. So we thought. But we 
woke on the morning of Monday to find ourselves in the midst 
of a fog so thick and black as to make a slow passage the only 
safe one, and to learn that we had been all night making only 
half-time. At 10 a.m. the dense vapor began to lift and 
break, and lo! on our sight the rough hills and mountains of 
Wales broke through the clouds and stood above them. An- 
glesea was sighted, and then The Skerries, so frightful to the 
befogged mariner. At 3p. m. we cross the bar and enter the 


Mersey, and at 6 p. m. we are at anchor in the harbor of Liv-. 


erpool, after a passage of nine days and six hours from New 
York. The six hours are ours, for we have made nearly as 
much time in our eastward voyage toward the rising sun. 


LIVERPOOL BY GASLIGHT. 


The Adelphi Hotel, at Liverpool, is a good one, and hither 
we fly, after a quick passage through the customs, by the aid 
of a little past experience, the secrets of which we reveal only 
to our fellow-voyagers on the vacation-tour. Hurrah! we are 
the first at the hotel. Our names go down on the books, and 
that valise goes up with us to the clean, spacious, upper room 
in the best of English hotels. A hasty toilet, a nice supper, 
and a good appetite are our first terrestrial enjoyments in the 
city of docks. Yankee-like, at 8 p.m. we are doing Liver- 
pool. Our first salutation is to a policeman, in front of the 
Great Western Hotel. We ask, ‘‘ What building is that oppo- 
site?’’ ‘*St. George’s All, sir,’’ is the prompt reply; ‘‘ And 
that monument ?’’ Wellington’s ‘‘ And that large build- 
ing beyond ?” **The Art Gallery;’’ ‘‘And the Rotunda be- 
yond ?”’ ‘** The New Public Library;’’ and before we have pro- 
ceeded fifty yards we are in front of the Old Public Library. 
It is open, and in we go. The large reading-rooms are full of 
readers, —an interesting sight. The times are hard, but here 
is a free lunch for all. Boys, young men, old men, — all 
sorts are here. The librarian, Mr. Cowell, isa true gentleman, 
and opens to us the wonder-working of his system, which dis- 
tributes 800,000 volumes annually to his readers, without the 
loss of asingle volume. A lecture is on up stairs in the hall, 
and we lookin. A gentleman is reading Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake ”’ to an audience of the common people. The best atten- 
tion follows the reader, and applause greets him as he pro- 
ceeds. Surely, the poor have the gospel of good-will preached 
to them under this roof. We get a first-class compliment for 
our restless, ever-thinking, talking, working, never-sleeping 
editor cf the Library Journal, Metric Journal, Spelling Re- 
form, — Dewey, and another, more chivalrous, for the former 
librarian of Wellesley, now called Mrs. Dewey; we shall pack 
and deliver on our return. A promise to return follows the 
invitation, and we bid good-night to our new librarian friend, 
and saunter on the streets till 10:30 p. m., when we are off for 
the land of dreams, on a couch which rocks as gently as the 
ship we have just leftin the harbor. Are we land-sick? No; 
but the motion of the land as it rises to meet our feet is more 
uncertain than the ship’s deck, and that, too, without a drop 
of Liverpool beer or whiskey. ; 


LIVERPOOL BY DAYLIGHT. 


A sombre-looking city; streets clean; stores attractive; busi- 
ness dull; strike in full force at the docks. Hither we go, 
after an hour of business. Was you ever in a winter-forest ? 
It isthe best picture of a scene on the Mersey. If that tangled 
mass of masts, spars, ropes, cordage, with vessels attached, 
ever gets untangled, then I shall never despair of a lover’s un- 
tangling the twists in a knot of yarn. ‘* Hundreds of ships,”’ 
you say. Nay, thousands; on a rude guess we should say 
tens of thousands. That’s the sight at Liverpool, — the 
Docks, and ‘‘ St. George’s All, sir.’’ 

But we will not tell all, for then our readers will not want 
to go and see for themselves, and we should lose our long- 


expected good company 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION is to hold its 
fiftieth annual meeting next July, as it held its forty-ninth 
last July, at the White Mountains. President Bicknell’s new 
departure as to place and manner of meeting has infused the 
society with new life, and there now exists a vigorous and 
wide-spread demand for the Mountains as the place of gather- 
ing next summer. As the directors have decided to go there, 
the way seems open for the Institute to make its semi-centen- 
nial meeting the grandest educational convention ever yet held 
in this country. All concerned are working harmoniously to- 
gether to make it an unprecedented success. Hotels and 
boarding-houses are making arrangements to entertain well all 
who will come, at very low rates. Railroad officials promise 
the most liberal accommodations, and seem dead in earnest to 
do all in their power to attract a great multitude to this meet- 
ing. They are to erect a building, capable of seating twenty- 
five hundred persons, for use on this occasion. A good be- 
ginning has been made upon the programme of exercises. 
Among the speakers already engaged are Gen. John Eaton, of 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. W. T. Harris, Superirftendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. John Hancock, of Dayton, O., 
President of the National Teachers’ Association; Prof. Charles 
A. Young, of Princeton College, N. J.; Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Education; Hon: 
J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education; George A. Walton, Esq., Agent of the Massacliu- 
setts Board of Education; and J. W. Webster, Esq., Master of 
the Hancock School, Boston. It is proposed to hold the meet- 
ing four days of the second week of July, from the 8th to the 
11th, inclusive. Notices of progress made in preparing for the 
meeting will be furnished from time to time for these columns. 


I. N. CARLETON, 
President of the American Institute of Instruction. 


OBITUARY. 


Burritt, ‘‘The Learned Blacksmith,’’ died at New 
Britain, Conn., his native place, on Wednesday, March 6, in 
the 69th year of his age. His life has been a remarkable one. 
The youngest of ten children, of a family of Scotch stock, he 
began life in poverty, with a capital of indomitable energy and 
arare mind, vigorous and hungry for knowledge. As a black- 
smith’s apprentice, he not only wrought well at the forge, but 
his leisure as well as his laborious hours were occupied with 
books. A natural mathematician, he solved his problems at 
the anvil, and kept his solutions in mind to report to his 
brother, a preceptor in the New Britain Academy. He then 
turned his attention to the French, Latin, and Greek languazes, 
which he mastered without a teacher. Other languages were 
also made to yield their store of literature to his unai Jed 
genius for labor. At Worcester he was brought to public 
notice by Governor Everett, in 1840. He then began to 
lecture in public, and in 1846 went to England, to aid 
the peace movements in that country. He was a strong 
anti-slavery advocate, and wrote for and edited papers on 
peace, temperance, and freedom. He spent the years be- 
tween 1852 and 1870 equally at home and abroad in the advo- 
cacy of his cherished opinions. In 1870 he resigned a consul- 
ship at Birmingham for a quiet life of study in his native town, 
where he has been a most useful and valued citizen. His ex- 
ample is a most admirable instructor with reference to the 
capabilities of the intellect, unaided by fortune or its accessions. 


DRIFT. 


— It is an edifying exercise to watch the growth of one of 
those educational storm-clouds that, now and then, rise upon 
the horizon of our journalism, and threaten a coming issue of 
national magnitude. Professor Eustis, of Harvard College, at 
one of the university banquets at Parker’s, speaks out in the 
after-dinner, high-scholastic way, to the effect that ‘‘ our whole 
system of modern education is rotten.’’ Of course, the learned 
and hilarious professor excepted Harvard University. Next, 
**Roland Conner”’ (it’s well to have the whole name), writes 
in the grand Hibernian way to the New-York Tribune, an- 
notating Professor Eustis, with the general intent of taking 
the starch out of the New-England educational ruffled shirt. 
Conner more than insinuates that the country district schools 
of New England are practically worthless; and the original 
Yankee is rapidly drifting back to an ignoramus and a boor. 
It is a comfort, however, to learn that the Hibernian element 
flourishes, and has already furnished a governor to old Massa- 
chusetts, in that highly-respectable Unitarian gentleman of 
Irish descent, Mr. Thomas Talbot. Now comes in the Cath- 
olic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, which has already taken out a 
score of patents for the discovery of mares’ nests in New Eng- 


land, with elaborate annotations on Eustis plus Conner, in its 
usual lofty style. The awful fact is now in the air, and for a 
zone to come we shall read in the journalism of America and 

urope the thrilling item that New England is losing her 
brains, and her common school is “ rotten.’’ 
lative journalism! 


Great is cumu- 
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THE LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


BY JULIA 8. TUTWEILER. 


SCRIPTURE INSTRUCTION. — (I.) 


Of all the questions which agitate the educational public of 
America, not one now excites greater interest and more vio- 
lent partisan feeling on both sides than the one, Shall the 
Bible be used in our public schools; and if so, to what extent 
and in what manner ? 

The champions of the affirmative say: ‘ You destroy all the 
hope of the future of our land if you don’t teach its youth the 
contents of the Book on which the morality of all christian na- 
tions is based.’ The advocates of the negative say: ‘ You com- 
mit an injustice unworthy of a free nation when you compel 
us to pay taxes to have our children, and the children of our 
neighbors, taught things which we believe to be only the worn- 
out legends surviving from the days when the world was 
in its childhood, and, like all children, loved to listen to marvel- 
ous tales.’ 

During our Centennial Exposition, I had several times the 
pleasure of joining a little group of teachers, male and female, 
who gathered in an informal manner in one of the mai- 
sonettes devoted to education, in order to converse with one an- 
other on the subject which was to them all the most interesting. 
One morning, when eight or ten persons were thus seated to- 
gether discussing, in lively conversation, the various questions 
proposed, a professor of Engineering from Michigan Univer- 
sity, I believe, — a plain, direct man, whom one would recog- 
nize at a glance as a dealer in the realities of science,—brought 
up this vexed question. He took the negative side, and de- 
clared his conviction that the State had no more right to pre- 
scribe to a parent what religious instruction he should give 
his children, than to order the sort of food which he should 
give them at their three meals. When we had broken up into 
little groups, afterwards, I found myself beside this gentleman, 
and we resumed the subject he had begun. I tried to ex- 
press to him my thought on the subject, as much for the pur- 
pose of making it clear to myself as to him. 

** Let us suppose,’’ I said, ‘“‘ that an intelligent Mahometan 
has become a citizen of the United States. He pays taxes to 
support the public schools, and his children attend one of them. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


is a text-book in this school, as it should be in every one where 
future citizens, or the wives and mothers of future citizens, 
are trained. The emigrant from Turkey says: ‘I do not like 
a republican government; I prefer an absolute despotism, such 
as we have in Turkey, with a Sultan, wholly irresponsible, at 
its head. Therefore I do not choose that my children should 
learn anything about the form of government that prevails in 
this country.’ Would not the State have a right to say 
to such a man, ‘Your children are governed by the laws 
of this country and, what is more, protected by them. All 
those with whom they will associate as men must shape their 
conduct according to them; it is therefore the duty of the 
State to see to it that your children shall have clear ideas as to 
the new relations in which they find themselves by your pres- 
ent place of residence.’ Would you, professor, find any- 
thing amiss in this claim on the part of the State ?”’ 

My interlocutor acknowledged that he would not feel that to 
make such a demand was to go beyond the privilege of the 
State. 

** Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ do you think that the Constitution of the 
United States has as much practical effect on the conduct and 
character of the citizens of the United States as the Bible? I 
do not mean on the conduct simply of those who profess to 
believe in its teachings; because there are so many of these 
that their mode of thinking unconsciously affects the conduct 
of vast multitudes besides, who do not profess to hold the 
Bible as the rule of their faith; and in every christian country 
this is the case.”’ 

My candid controversialist admitted that the Bible certainly 
exerted more practical influence on the life and thought of the 
citizens of the United State than the Constitution. But I do 
not think he was willing to admit my a futiori conclusion, — 
that if the State had a right to teach the Constitution to the 
children of a Turkish resident patronizing its schools, it has a 
still greater right to teach the Bible to the children of all its 
inhabitants. But to my mind the argument was quite clear 
and satisfactory, — as one’s own arguments usually are. 


It must be a matter of interest to American teachers to 
know exactly how our British brethren deal with this ques- 
tion. They are the most practical and sensible people now ex- 
istingin the world; and their ways of doing difficult things are 
always worthy of study. We have their solid sense, but 
something in our climate has bred in usa touch of fanati- 
cism, from which our elder brothers across the water are com- 
paratively free. Weare very apt to look only at one of the 
many phases of a subject, and to get on a craze in regard to it. 
Perhaps this ‘‘ ferment of the blood’’ is the natural result of 
our youthfulness as a nation, and we may be as sober-minded 
as our island-brethren when we reach their venerable and his- 


torical age. 


Now let us see exactly how this subject of “‘ the Bible in the 
Public Schools ”’ is managed in the metropolis of the civilized 
world. Itis always more useful to give with exactness simple 
facts than to generalize in such matters; so I will copy here the 
‘*REGULATIONS IN REGARD TO BIBLE-INSTRUCTION AND 

RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES IN THE BOARD SCHOOLS OF 
LONDON. 

‘*T, In the schools provided by the Board the Bible shall be 
read ; and there shall be given such explanations and such in- 
struction therefrom in the principles of morality and religion 
as are suited to capacities of children: provided always, 

‘‘ First, that in such explanations and instructions the pro- 
visions of Sections VII. and XIV. of the Act regulating the 
Board schools be strictly observed, both in the letter and 
spirit; and that no attempt be made in any such schools to at- 


tach children to any particular denomination. 
‘Second, that in regard to any particular school, the Board 


shall consider and determine upon any application by managers, 
parents, or rate-payers of the district, who shall show special 
cause for exception of the school from the operation of this 
resolution, in whole or in part.’’ 

The last words, ‘‘in part,’’ includes, of course, the individ- 

ual cases of children whose parents have declared their desire 
that they shall not share the usual religious exercises of the 
school. It is wisely provided that these young free-thinkers 
shall not reap the advantage of an extra half-hour of play from 
their liberal opinions, or those of their parents. They are all 
collected in a room apart, to receive secular instruction of some 
kind during this time. The number of those excused by re- 
quest is constantly growing less. 
Now, what are the provisions of Sections VII. and XIV., 
alluded to in the foregoing regulation ? They are of such im- 
portance that, together with the regulations first given, they 
must be hung in every Board school-room in London by order 
of the Board, that the teachers may bear them constantly in 
mind. I will copy here those portions of each which bear upon 
the subject under consideration: 


Section VII. 1. It shall not be required as acondition of any 
child’s being admitted into, or continuing in the school, that he 
shall attend, or abstain from attending, any Sunday-school or 
any place of religious worship; or that he shall attend any re- 
ligious observance, or any instruction in religious subjects in 
the school or elsewhere, from which observance or instruction 
he may be withdrawn by his parent; or that he shall, if with- 
drawn by his parent, attend the school on any day exclusively 
set apart for religious observance by the religious body to 
which his parent belongs, etc. 

Section XIV. 2. No religious catechism or religious formu- 
las which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall 
be taught in any Board school. 

Surely this is a sensible and easy way of settling this matter. 
In order to encourage the pupils to feel an interest in the Bib- 
lical instruction, certificates and prizes are given to the success- 


ful candidates at the annual examinations in these subjects. 
A NOTABLE OCCASION. 


One of the most interesting occasions I have ever attended in 
my life, was the distribution of prizes of this kind at the Crys- 
tal Palace, in May, 1876. They were given by the liberality of 
a wealthy London gentleman, Mr. Peake, who is one of the 
honorary inspectors of the city schools, or rather member of 
the board of managers. Four thousand children from the 
London schools were carried down to Sydenham to spend a 
joyous day among the wonders of that beautiful palace, which 
has been excelled in size, but not in beauty, by its later rivals. 
I believe the liberality of Mr. Peake had provided not only the 
prizes, but ‘the expense of transportation; and I think that 
every one of the children present received a prize. They were 
thus rewarded for their successful mastery of the amount of 
Biblical knowledge prescribed by the Board for their respect- 
ive grades. 

There were quite a number of distinguished gentlemen in 
attendance to give dignity to the presentation. The palace 
was one vast surging sea of humanity, — just what the Main 
Building of our Centennial Exhibition used to be in the great 
days; for besides the 4,000 children, there were thousands and 
thousands of Londoners, come to spend a festival day in the 
mild atmosphere of this great winter-garden,—we were having 
winter weather through the month of May. The M. P.’s and 
other great men occupied a platform in the midst of the vast 
hall. Speeches were made of encouragement and praise to 
the children of the people, by voices to which more mature 
audiences had listened with respect. I examined afterward 
some of the Bibles given, and found them handsome and sub- 
stantial. There were many other interesting features con- 
nected with the day, especially the sight of the vast choir of 
4,000 children rising from floor to ceiling, looking like a bed 
of many-colored flowers. But of their singing I must speak in 
another article, when I describe the method of teaching vocal 
music used in these schools. 

Thus private munificence assisted municipal wisdom in ren- 
dering the study of’ the Bible popular among the children, 
Now, there are doubtless many teachers in America, both 
private and public, who are happily permitted to give instruc- 
tion of this character to those pupils whose parents do not ob- 
ject; and I have thought it would be extremely useful to them 
to have the outline of a course of Scripture instruction, which 
has been marked out by a body as wise and conservative as the 
London School Board. This is only one of three such courses 


marked out by the Board. The object in having so many is to 


prevent the teachers ‘‘ getting into a rut,’’ I suppose, It 
teacher of each grade had to go over exactly the “a 
course year after year, it would be hard for him to preyey, i 
instruction from becoming mechanical. But as it is Arrange 
while going over about the same ground every year, he isy 
lowed for three consecutive years to choose slightly differ, 
paths across this ground. Of the three courses I wij) gine 
in a future letter, however, only the first one. It will be tin 
togive the others three years from now, when the first has ben 
finished. 

Putting aside not only the moral teachings, but even t), . 
lations of the Bible to the development of modern CiVilizatin 
and considering the following course merely as a part of y, 
course of general literature prescribed for the pupils of th 
Board schools, no study more fortifying to their minds cou 
be assigned them. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


The educational affairs in this State seem to be gradu) 
settling down in the old ruts. Her leading educationa| te 


have about given up the idea of accomplishing anything thy 


year in the way of needed legislation in behalf of country yj 
ungraded schools, Country teachers are closing up their win, 
schools preparatory to their summer’s work, some on the fary 
some in the workshop, some in the office; and some going; 


the college, and some to the normal school to seek better pe i 


aration for their work another year. Meanwhile the sch 


for the most part, will pass into new hands, and “ the soley, 


brood of care plod on’’ during the summer months, whey y. 
other change may be expected. 


And right here Jet it be noted, what a shame it is that the 
teachers, after a term’s work in their schools, have not 


A FIRST-CLASS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


to enter, where they could receive first-class instruction wf 


practice in their profession, instead of being compelled to 
high tuition-rates for second and third-class instruction inp. 
vate normal (?) schools, that are compelled from necessity ; 
practice a too rigid economy in order to survive the seve 
competition in this line of trade. 


What a pity, I say, that a State like Ohio cannot afford cf 
least one institution, liberally endowed, representing in its § 


partmental organization the entire system of public instructia 


as now practised in our best schools, — an institution mann 
with the best teaching-talent of the State; thoroughly equipy & 


in all its departments, with the best and most approved moden 


appliances; and in every respect fitted for its work, whe ll 
teachers from all parts of the State, and the country,—for tu & 
matter, — might, without charge, resort at the close of the ™ 


winter’s work, and spend from three to six months in the pu: 


suit of new studies under circumstances the most favorabk q 
and try methods the most approved; but, above all, and bee & 
than all, to study their profession in connection with the mo % 


favorable circumstances for practice; to study a system of ed? 


cation, as such, — one best adapted to the schools over whit § 


they have presided, or expect to preside, one recognizing th 


wants of childhood and youth, one suited to the best devel) i 


ment of individual talent and national character! 

Such a school should be free to all who would be willing" 
make teaching a business, even for a limited time and, ¥¥ 
would enter with zeal and energy upon its duties. I can ct 
ceive of nothing,—not even of county supervision,—that woul 


compare with this in point of utility to the schools and *™% 


State. Such a school could be maintained, too, for a sum 
money that one of the counties in the State has already & 
pended in order to secure and maintain a 


‘STATE FAIR,”’ 
that, for the most part, is a public nuisance, affording” 


manner of real advantage to the people except to a few stock 


breeders and gamblers. The sturdy, hard-working fm 
and mechanic, for whose benefit these public exhibitions m 
originally intended, refuse, in most instances, to attend the 
places, because of the immoral practices that have usurped 
place of honest competition. 
And yet the people are taxed, and over-taxed,—even ™"™ 
schools themselves are taxed to keep up this abomination; whit 
if a proposition were submitted to pay a similar sum for a ne 
mal school, where the sons and daughters of these peop! 
learn one of the most holy and useful professions in the ¥° 
it would be voted down at once. Indeed, such 4 school 
even been started in this same county,—in a private W4y; w ‘ 
sure, — but it is organized on precisely the plan indicated 
the foregoing, and is represented in its State Board of — 
tion by the very best acknowledged teaching-talent be 
State. It has also a professional course of study and Pp 
equal to any in the Unifed States, and managed by fait 
ing-talent; and yet not two dozen students from this 
county can be counted among its members. I refer dl 
Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, Franklin C 
Ohio. 
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HISTORIC DAYS. 


pics FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


Marc# 15, 
Born: Andrew Jackson, 1767. . 
Died: Julius Czsar, assassinated, B. C. 44. Cardinal Mez- 
yfanti, extraordinary linguist, 1849. Otto Kotzebul, naviga- 


MaRcH 16. 
Born: Lucretia Herschel, astronomer, 1750. 
Died: Tiberius Claudius Nero, A. D.37. The Emperor 
alentinian IIL, assassinated, 455. Alexander III. of Scot- 
nd, 1286. 
Important Events: Austria cedes most of her Belgian pos- 
ssions to Holland, Feb. 28 ——; the Prince of Orange as- 
B® nes the title of King of Holland, March 16. 

MARcH 17. 
Church Day: St. Patrick’s day. 
Born: Ebenezer Elliot, ‘ Corn Law Rhymer,”’ 1781. 
® pied: Cneius Pompeius, Labienus, and Attius Varus, B. C. 
i, killed. Marcus Aurelius Autoninus, A. D. 180. Jean 
aptiste Rousseau, eminent French lyric poet, 1741. 
Important Events : The early English calendars pretend that 

March 17, Noah entered the ark (we do not vouch Jor 

fact). 
Congress adjourned sine die, 1865, 

MARCH 18. 
Born: John Caldwell Calhoun, 1782. 
Died: Edward, king and martyr, 978. Pope Honorius III., 
27. Rev. Lawrence Sterne, author of Tristam Shandy, 1768. 
rtholomew Legat, burnt at Smithfield for maintaining heret- 
| (Arian) opinions concerning the divinity of Christ, 1611-12. 
»mbard revolts against the Austrians, 1848. 


MARCH 19. 

™ Born: John Astruc, eminent physician, 1684, 

Died: Pope Clement IL., 1721. Alexander Severius, mur- 
red, A. D. 235. Spencer Compton, Earl of Northampton, 
Maiied at Hopton Heath, 1643. 

mportant Events: Departure of Louis XVIII. from Paris, 
d restoration of the French Empire, 1815. 


MARCH 20. 
Born: Publius Ovidius Naso, B. C. 43. 
Died: The Emperor Publius Gallienus, A. D. 268, assassin- 
ed at Milan. Henry IV. of England, 1413. Sir Isaac New- 
, 1727. 
mportant Events: The French proclaim the Roman Repub- 
, 1798. Battle of Tarbes, Wellington defeats the French, 
4, The independence of Switzerland acknowledged by the 
ngress of Vienna, 1815. 

MARCH 21, 


Born: Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 1274. 

ied: Edmond of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, beheaded, 1330. 
chbishop Cranmer, burnt at Oxford, 1556. Duc d’Enghien, 
bt at Vincennes, 1804. Robert Southey, 843. 

mportant Events: Battle of Alexandria, 1801. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


PPAIN.—On the 23d of January last was dedicated, at Mad- 
, with great pomp and in the presence of all the authorities, 
p new school-house just erected for the Colegio de San Ilde- 
nso, of which is rector Don Ildefonso Fernandez y Sanchez 
we editor of La Reforma). The building is described as the 
stin Spain, and quite capable of comparison with the most 
owned of its class in foreign countries. The desks for the 
holars are after the American pattern, of walnut; the walls 
padorned with the maps of the principal countries; there 
electric wires communicating with the recitation-rooms 
i the janitor’s post; while a rich provision is to be found of 
paratus for experiments in physics and chemistry, and instruc- 
n in astronomy, geometry, surveying, etc., will be assisted 
abundant and appropriate collections. 
»ELGIUM.—King Leopold II., in opening the late session of 
a 'egislature, pronounced the following words on the subject 
meeducation: 
‘ 

The intellectual culture of a people is at present more 
« ve the essential source of its prosperity. In creating a 
— ministry of public instruction, my government has suf- 
yi announced its intention to watch with particular care 

by 's noble and great interest. The instruction given at 
Fn of the State, ought to be placed under the exclu- 
4 aioe and surveillance of the civil authority. It will 
tio Hh mission to inspire, in all ranks of the rising gen- 

oat ove and respect for the principles upon which rest 
bon ' Institutions, My government will call for your coép- 
Nperpee | and fortifying that instruction. A single 
one a not suffice to terminate this work of transforma- 
rs evelopment, but the plans which will be soon pre- 
you, will clearly trace the way in which my govern- 


int f 
to invite the representatives of the country 


toe: remarks we see frankly stated the purpose to with- 
FY public instruction from ecclesiastical direction, which 


hitherto been almost supreme, . In a country so essentially 


Catholic as Belgium,. this declaration is important, and will 
doubtless be the cause of much fault-finding; but it is quite in 
accordance with the liberal and progressive spirit of modern 
times, and we doubt not will be sustained by the people of the 
country. Religious instruction is highly desirable; but in pub- 
lic schools where scholars of divers creeds are assembled, it is 
almost impossible to give it without offending the consciences 
of some, 

Le Progres announces a revision of the law contemplated 
respecting schools, by which teaching in primary schools is to 
be exclusively lay; but the school-houses may be placed at 
the disposal of the clergy after school-hours, if they wish to 
use them for the purpose of giving instruction there by lec- 
tures or otherwise, C. H. G. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The man who thanked the Lord after receiving a severe 
injury, represents our feelings. Why? Because the Legisla- 
ture did no worse. We lose the free high schools for one year, 
and $2,000 less is given to normals. The disposition of the 
Legislature was good enough to have done worse, but they had 
served out more than their time, and felt anxious to depart. 
Peace, ete. : 

— Waldo county supports a county institute. At their last 
meeting, the 21st and 22d ult., papers were read by Miss 8S. 
Starrett on ‘‘ Primary Reading’’; by A. H. Kelley on ‘ Disci- 
pline’’; and one by Mr. Frost, of Castine Normal, on ‘‘ Pen- 
manship.’’? The meeting was profitable and well supported. 
How many other counties have such organizations? Send us 
areport. Strong resolutions were adopted, showing the true 
educator’s feeling upon the interests of the State, especially 
those relating to the abolition of free high schools. But these 
are not the only protests that are made. From Kittery, from 
Norway, and other towns, the feeling is strong against the sus- 
pension of free high schools, 

— Our item of two weeks since concerning Bowdoin College 
was incorrect, as but $20,000 was presented to Memorial Hall. 
Also last week, by the omission in the item about normal stu- 
dents, ‘* 26”’ should have been ‘‘ 2,600 had been in attendance 
during the period of the existence of the schools.”’ 

— We have good reports of districts Nos. 5, 6, and 8 in 
Booth Bay, they having closed with examinations, and general 
interest. 

— York county sends also good reports from Kittery, South 
Parsonsfield, and Springvale. At the latter place, Mr. E. C, 
Frost has the high school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, DR. SAMUEL ELIOT. 


The last report of the superintendent discussed the educa- 
tional system of Boston as a whole ; the present one examines 
the parts of the system, grade by grade, group by group, school 
by school, with a view to an understanding of what can be 
seen in them, and what can wisely be done for them. 

Primary Schools.—This grade, as Dr. Eliot says, ‘is one of 
great responsibility, for it trains pupils not merely for its own 
studies, but for those to come after. It has an almost awful 
grasp upon the future. Days, months, and years after its chil- 
dren have climbed above it, it is still reaching them, still lifting 
them or dragging them back, according to its training. What 


it has taught them to seek, they continue seeking; what it has 
taught them to shun, they continue shunning. The lessons 
they have learned, the truth they have loved, the honor they 
have won, are controlling forces as they grow older. Or, it 
may be the reverse, and then the weaknesses and errors of 
after-life are explained by the unlearned lesson, the unloved 
truth, the unreached honor of earlier years. eo 

“The — thing to do for our primary pupils is to keep 
them as fresh and impressionable as when they came to us. 
We are too ready to train them, as we call it, but perhaps it 
would be more truly called, to subdue them. All the vitality, 
all the flexibleness they have, will be needed at school, not in 
the lowest classes only, but in the highest; and, if either fails, 
it is the fault of others rather than the children. ‘ 

‘Most of the defects attributed to primary instruction arise 
from mistaking its object. Instead of being contented with 
the initiative, we strike into the very substance of education, 
and aim at effects belonging to a later stage. In this earlier 
one we should be satisfied with opening or expanding the 
minds of our pupils; we should not try to fill them. We have 
to set the intellectual powers in conscious exercise, but not to 
exercise them all, or any one of them entirely. Primary teach- 
ing is an impulse rather than a complete movement.”’ 


Grammar Schools.—In this grade of schools, the superin- 
tendent says that most of the troubles which have existed in that 
branch of the system spring from attempts to force its fruit. 
“The function of the grammar is twofold, — both elementary 
and general. Whatever is thrust into, or wrenched from it, 
inconsistent with these essential characteristics, is certain to 


fail in every respect but that of doing harm. Every study car- 
ried beyond its elements, every lesson involved in complica- 
tions, is nothing but that vaulting ambition with whose o’er- 
leaping itself we are familiar, It is the same with all special 
training. If we try in these schools to educate the farmer or 
the mechanic, rather than the man, we are pretty sure to edu- 


cate neither; we have sacrificed general on to special, 


and special to general. Grammar schools are of one kind, in- 
dustrial or technical are of another; and grafting either kind 
upon the other is like grafting a strawberry on an apple-tree. 
The true policy, —let us rather say the true principle, —is to 
keep the grammar school general. That training which takes 
in the whole pupil, that which seeks out all its powers and 
bids them act, that which unfolds all his duties and helps him 
to fulfill them, that is the work for grammar schools to do, 
and happy will they be if they can do it.”’ 


The New Course of Study.—In relation to the grammar and 
primary course, the superintendent expresses the opinion that 


if it can fairly be tried it will not disappoint the hopes with 
which it was prepared. One of the best results of this course 
is the broader methods already observed, and one of the hope- 
ful characteristics of the new scheme is that it not only allows 
but stimulates judgment in those entrusted with its execution. 


Corporal Punishment.—On this topic Mr. Eliot says: ‘*‘ Phys 
ical pain, or the fear of it, — nothing, in fact, that is itself no 
motive, and that appeals to none, can be a necessity in a school. 
Only duty, only the love of duty, only a motive, and one lead- 


ing to other motives, can be called a necessary part of educa- 
tion. Here positive, not negative, forces are essential. . » 
Is this punishment efficacious ? There can be no question 
about the disorder it excites, — the sounds more Jikethat of a 
menagerie than those of aschool, the sullen looks, thedisturbed 
feelings, the outward and the inward effects which follow it as 
their cause. Can it do as much fororder? Can it bring about 
that state of mind, or even that state of body, in the pupil, 
which is a real safeguard of his conduct? Corporal punish- 


ment is no preventive of the wrong most needing prevention,—, 


the wrong which is in danger of sinking deeper into the nature 
with every blow. It rather tends to prevent the right.’’ 


High Schools.—‘* The first want of these schools, at present, 
is a better preparation of the pupils who enter them. This 


will come with the development of primary and grammar 
schools, provided their classes are properly graded as well as 
instructed, and their promotions are made according to quali- 
fication rather than number.’’ Another want is ‘‘that the 
number of their studies shall be reduced. Instruction ceases 
‘to be advanced, and becomes elementary, when there are too 
many studies to be pursued beyond a beginning. It matters 
not what we call a study,—whether a language or a science, it 
must be elementary until it has been studied long enough to 
reach its higher stages.’’ 

Proportion of Men to Women as Teachers.—On this topic 
Mr. Eliot says: ‘‘ Women appear better able than men to give 


exclusive instruction in public schools. They meet more wants 
of boys, as well as of girls, not only from their intellectual but 
their moral and even their physical endowments. Men are 
generally more capable than women of invigorating the tone 
of aschool. If it is a girls’ school, they can be particularly 
serviceable by infusing the strength which its work requires, 
and saving it from any possible languor.”’ 

Normal School Graduates. — In regard to them he says: 
‘Two things strike me as worth considering with respect to 
the graduates of the normal school. One is the expediency of 
their beginning to teach in other places, so that they will ac- 
quire the power which experience alone can give them, before 
entering upon the more difficult duties of Boston schools. .. . 
The other suggestion I have to make is the advantage of post- 
graduate instruction in the normal school. Such courses 
should be open to all teachers in the service of the city; and 
there are few who would not be better for keeping up their 
professional studies. . . . The teacher who continues to learn, 
—I mean to learn more than the daily lessons he teaches,—is 
the exception rather than the rule. Yet no one can be a true 
teacher who is not also a true scholar.”’ 

The Work of the Supervisors.—The testimony of the super- 
intendent in reference to the work of the: supervisors will nat- 
urally attract attention; he says: ‘‘ The supervisors divide the 
work, each taking a group of school and a department of study, 
and thus become not only inspectors, but teachers. They 
teach sometimes a teacher, sometimes a pupil, sometimes a 
class; it may be by a word of advice, it may be by an actual 
lesson. Their purpose, as I have become acquainted with it 
during the past year, is not to interfere in a schooi, not to crit- 
icise it, not to condemn it, but to help it, its teachers and pu- 
pils, as their counsellors and friends.’ 

The Kindergarten. — Mr. Eliot is evidently not convinced of 
the supreme importance of the kindergarten school in the sys- 
tem of public instruction. He says: ‘‘ For the very young 
children a day nursery seems to me preferable; for those of 
five or six, a primary school of the right stamp appears better 
than a kindergarten. This new school is a reaction against the 
old schools, whose routine and discipline were often pushed to 
great extremes. . . . Unless I am much mistaken, the kinder- 
garten is rather a private charity than a public school.” 

Conclusion. — Dr. Eliot considers the subject of evening 
schools, and concludes his report by saying, ‘‘ There is no 
standstill in education. If the schools are harshly judged, we 
can set them right in public opinion, not by insisting that there 
is no ground for thus judging them, but by meeting the 
charges with that courage which confesses weakness as frankly 
as it believes in strength. Such an attitude on our part will 
prove that we are in earnest after better things. Not merely 
what they do, but what they are Syne to do, is the test by 
which our schools are really proved. hatever may obstruct 
them, whatever mistakes in instruction, administration, or 
organization may be made, they yield to a steadfast ideal. 

‘ Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues.’ 

‘* Not one of us to whom these schools are dear but may re- 
joice that the time has fully come for seeking, and perhaps for 
attaining, the true ends of their existence.”’ 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— Mr. Thomas B. Stockwell, State Commissioner of Public 


Schools, has issued another annual report, In noticing at- 
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tendance, at the outset, he speaks of the great prevalence of 
truancy and the need of more effectual legislation on the sub- 
ject, basing his argument in favor of compulsory restraint 
upon the interests of civilization and morality. The expenses 
for the year are about $46,000 less than for the preceding year. 
This reduction is mostly in buildings, the current expenses 
remaining the same. Though the payment in teachers’ wages 
has increased about $10,000, it is more than accounted for by 
an increase in the number of schools, so that in reality the 
teachers have given more work for less pay. Economy should 
certainly be practiced in the schools, but should not be carried 
too far. It too often results in removing efficient and experi- 
enced teachers, and in subjecting the schools to a change in 
system. The first point to be secured is stability. This is se- 
cured on the part of the school committee by the provision of 
law which requires their term to continue three years, but is 
violated in the details of the work. The office of trustee in 
many districts is transmitted from one to another in quick suc- 
cession, and with nearly every change comes a change in 
teacher, and consequently a change in everything. The real 
objects of our care are not buildings, or property of any kind, 
but children whose manner of life is to be fashioned; and any 
policy which sacrifices the welfare of the school for personal or 
pecuniary interests is neither prudent nor just. 

The evening-school work has been very gratifying. These 
schools have been opened in several new towns. They form 
an essential element, by meeting the wants of those who are 
unable to attend school sufficiently long to obtain a fair edu- 
cation. The failure laid to thg charge of the evening schools 
in some sections is to be attributed to the lack of proper disci- 
pline, which is an element of even more importance here than 
in the day school. 

The general condition of the schools has changed but little 
the past few years. There has been a slow growth in the num- 
ber of schools, and also in the length of the school year. 
These two facts are encouraging, since they show that the sen- 
timent of the people is in favor of the education of the masses. 
Much criticism has recently been made upon the work of our 
modern public schools, and the opinion seems to hold with 
some that they are less efficient to-day than a century ago; 
but the vast improvement in all the rest of our social and do- 
mestic life itself implies an improvement in the school as its 
primary source. Perfection, however, cannot be claimed for 
the schools of the present day. The more favorable circum- 
stances attending them warrant us in expecting great results, 
which are not always realized. This deficicncy is in part due 
to the fact that so large a proportion of the work of instruction 
is placed in the hands of inexperienced persons, and also to 
the fact that so much time is spent in recitation rather than 
in teaching. The personal influence of the teacher himself 
should be made more prominent. 

The condition of the country schools as compared with that 
of the city or village schools presents an unfavorable contrast. 
To improve them is to improve the schoolhouses, to increase 
the school year, and to employ a better class of teacher; but 
this implies the expenditure of money, and it does not seem 
that the State has done its whole duty in the matter. 

A reform is needed in the supervising of our schools. The 
tendency has been to cut down the compensation paid to su- 
perintendents almost to nothing. The result is that teachers 
become indolent and pupils careless, and the time in the school 
largely runs to waste. The work of supervision should not 
be so much divided, but placed in the hands of one man,—the 
best that can be obtained, at whatever expense. 

The question of free public libraries is becoming very im- 
portant. It is not only our duty to furnish means for a rudi- 
mentary education, but we should also encourage its contin- 
uation by forming the habit of reading a proper class of 
books. Mr. Foster, of the Providence Public Library, has 
taken the matter in hand, with great success; among the 
teachers, also, a movement has commenced, which it is 
hoped will be extended throughout our schools. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stockwell affirms that we are to feel en- 
couraged at the interest which the subject of popular educa- 
tion is awakening. It is our duty to strive to make the schools 
fulfill the highest end of their existence, —that of conferring 
the greatest good upon the greatest number. To do this we 
must keep in mind the interests of the child on the one hand, 
and those of the State on the other, since each has its claim 
upon the other. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Mr. Mortimer A. Warren has succeeded the late and 
lamented Mr. Wright in charge of the graded school in Green- 
wich. Mr. Warren was one of the early graduates of the Nor- 
mal school, and has had much and successful experience as an 
instructor. For several years he had charge of a normal school 
at Charleston, 8. C. We feel that the district is fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Warren. 

— It is quite cheering to-know that Bridgeport is determined 
not to fall back in educational affairs. A depreciation of prop- 
erty required an increase in taxation in order to meet the 
school expenses, and this increase was very promptly made; and 
go the schools, under the efficient and judicious management 


of Superintendent Harrington, are left uncrippled. All honor 
to the citizens of Bridgeport! 

— New Britain has been called to part with its most distin- 
guished and honored citizen, Elihu Burritt, extensively known 
in former years as the “Learned Blacksmith.’ Mr. Burritt 
died on the 6th. He had long been in feeble health, but 
though confined to the house, he had been able to sit up most 
of the time till the very day of his death, and at last he quietly 
retired, and fell peacefully into that sleep from which none 


awakes,— 
‘* Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Mr. Burritt had for the last few years taken a great interest in 
the schools, and for five years had been a member of the Board 
of Education of the city. He spent many days in visiting the 
schools, and took great pleasure in all improvement and prog- 
ress in educational matters. With a heart full of sympathy 
with all who were laboring in any way for the elevation of the 
community in every good cause, he will be greatly mourned 
and missed by all classes. Though he had not quite reached 
his ‘‘three score and ten,’’ he has performed a mission for 
noble objects which will cause his name to be enrolled among 
the world’s benefactors. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—The School Boards of Toronto and London are 
at present considering the advisability of increasing the mini- 
mum school-age from five to six years. 

The Bishop of Huron writes from England that he is meet- 
ing with unexpected success in securing funds for the new 
Western University. The amount now secured in England 
amounts to $40,000. 

Professor Foster, on severing his connection with the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, was presented by the students of 
the institution with a gold chain and seal, accompanied by an 
address. 

Writers in some of the newspapers in St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, have been calling attention to the need for a technical 
school in that city, for the training of skilled artizans. It has 
been suggested that the society called the Mechanics Institute, 
which now possesses a small library and museum, might, with 
government assistance, do something to promote the estab- 
lishment of so valuable an institution. 

The Council of Public Instruction for the Province of Nova 
Scotia are about to publish a revised syllabus of examination 
for teachers, and amended regulations for conducting annual 
examinations. 

Some discussion has taken place at Lindsay, as to whether 
the Convent Roman Catholic School was entitled to take its 
share of the Government grant, seeing that none of the teach- 
ers had received certificates in the ordinary way, and a resolu- 
tion was carried, directing that the secretary should commu- 
nicate with the Education Department to ascertain the number 
of ‘‘ properly qualified teachers”’ in the town. 

Professor Montgomery, of the Woodstock (Ont.) Collegiate 
Institute, has been to New York to purchase the telescope for 
the observatory, which is shortly to be built in connection 
with the Institute. The telescope will cost $800, but it is 
worth considerably more; it is sold at a sacrifice as a part gift 
to the Institute. The observatory, when finished, will be the 
best in the Dominion. W. E. H. 

DELAWARE. — Delaware spent $93,623 last year for school 
expenses, of which $61,334 was for tuition. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. — Hon. S. M. Etter is doing effec- 
tive-service in the Bureau of Education at Washington. 

Iowa has 575,424 school-children, 10,566 schoolhouses, and 
100 colleges, academies, universities, and private schools. 

ILLINOIS.—The county superintendent of Hamilton county, 
R. G. Eckel, having inquired whether a director can employ his 
son, a minor, to teach the public school of the district, State 
Superintendent Slade replies that such employment is illegal, 
as the son being under age his wages would belong to his 
father, the director, who would thus have an interest in the 
contract, which is prohibited by law. 

INDIANA. — The total cost per capita on average attendance 
in all the Indiana schools is $14.82. 


LOUIStANA.—The Annual Report of Robert M. Lusher, Esq., 
State Superintendent of Public Education, is a document of 
much interest and value. The effect of the epidemic,—yellow 
fever,—upon popular education in the State was most disheart- 
ening; no practical interests suffered more than those con- 
nected with the system of popular education. The superin- 
tendent gives the results of his observation among the public 
schools of the rural sections of the State, and is satisfied that 
the public mind of the State has been confirmed in its favor- 
able estimate of the value of the free public-school system as a 
potent agent in the advancement of morality and all the im- 
portant interests of the highest civilization. ‘ 

Teachers of New Orleans.—The teachers of the public schools 
of the city of New Orleans have suffered grievous hardships 
from the inability of the city to pay, regularly, the too mod- 
erate salaries allowed them. The pay-roll for the month of 
December, 1877, still remains due; and for 1878 there are four 
months’ salaries which cannot probably be settled in full for 
several months to come. The superintendent pays them a 
high compliment, and says he ‘‘ has seen many of them at 
their work, always intelligent in their faculties, natural and 
acquired, and conscientious in the discharge of their duties,— 
cheerful under the privations which they have been compelled 
to endure.”’ 

After presenting plans for the improvement of the public- 
school funds, he gives his recommendations for better organi- 
zation and more efficiency of the country free public schools. 


| Under this head he suggests as indispensable, — The fre- 


quent ins»ection of the schools, to ascertain their 
and needs, as a prerequisite. A Of some of 
Parish Boards, by the State Board of Education, has also jy 
come indispensable to the success of the schools in some of t 
arishes. 
. Normal Schools.—The Peabody Normal Seminary, fre, , 
white students, and under the guidance of three experie,,, 
and skillful professors, has continued its course of professj,,., 
training to a large number of graduates of the city acadey,, 
or high schools, and other institutions, developing and inp, 
ing the methods of instruction to be pursued hereafter |), ;, 
graduates, in the public or the private schools to which the 
may be assigned for employment in the practical work, * 
Mr. Lusher, in summing up, says, “ The strong arm of 4, 
State is a mighty engine. A mightier one is its wise legig 
tion. That is now respectfully invoked in behalf of POpulg 
education, so long weakened under the load of an unjust . 
tisanship, and but recently staggering under the blows dey i 
by an inscrutable Providence. 
“The free public-school system has made peaceable citize, 
and armored the hands of order by the potent agencies of, 
consistent, a wide-spread, and an impartial instructio, I 
has, in short, done more than any other human work to », 
large the patriotism of the rising school generations, throw f 
a careful, prudent development of their instincts, both jj, 


lectual and moral.’’ 


MicHIGAN.—There are 1,347 students in Michigan Uniyy. 
sity, of whom 128 are women. This includes all departmen, & 

No other city in Michigan has so large a non-resident atte, & 
ance as Aun Arbor,—large numbers attending the high sch, 
for the purpose of preparing for the University. A bili}, 
just passed the State Legislature authorizing the Ann Any 
School Board to collect tuition from pupils whose pareits » 
guardians have not been residents of the city for six mont 
This will make it impossible for families to move into town, 
the opening of the school year, enjoy school privileges withoy 
expense, and disappear again in the spring. ‘ 

New YorkK.—The Utica teachers pay great attention to ty 
physical training of their pupils, seeing that they are py. 
tected against the change of temperature when leaving tip 
schoolroom, giving them frequent gymnastic exercises, 1 
allowing them to remain seated without exercise for any yer 
long time, and taking special care about draughts. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — The Erie schools have grown up unig 
the care of the present superintendent, from a very infer i 
grade until they rank second to none in the State. Mr. Joi 
has devoted his life to this work, and though the complexin 
of the school board has changed with each succeeding year, j¢ 
his was still the guiding hand that has piloted the pubi 
schools through every danger, and placed them in their prese 
high rank, and at the same time kept down expenses, so thi 
the average cost per scholar in the Erie schools is lower than i 
most of the public schools in the country. 

The annual examination of teachers for Allegheny count, 
and the cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, for 1879, will & 
held on the first Saturday in May, at the high-schoo! buildix 
in Pittsburgh. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 940 students, Tk 
largest department is the medical school, numbering 34° st 


dents. 


SoutH CAROLINA.—The condition of the public schools 
the State is better than it has ever been. ‘There was nevers 
many schools open, and the attendance of colored children} 
large, and constantly increasing. 

e were pleased to receive a call from Prof. S. P. Hughes 
financial agent of Newbury College, which is located at \er & 
bury, on the Granville and Columbia railroad. This collet & 
was chartered in 1857. During the war it lost all its endor 
ment fund, and since has been sustained by a self-sacrificil! 
faculty’and occasional contributions from friends. In Ju 
1865, after the close of the war, the college building was vc! 

ied by United States troops, and finally utterly destroyed 

y strenuous efforts, friends of education in the State hat! 
already contributed $30,000 toward the resuscitation of this! 
stitution. The work before Newbury College is importatl 
and to fill its mission, and place it in the position it once 
cupied among the colleges of the South, when it number 
175 students, more help must be had. 

Wisconsin.—Madison University has 241 students in all (¢ 
partments, the greatest number it has ever had. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A OnE TERM’s CouRSE IN LaTIN: or, The Study of Le 
Simplified and Condensed. By James P. Hoyt, A.M., Pri 
of Academy, Newtown, Conn.; author of ‘ Outline of 4 
New Method with English.’”’ New York: A. 8S. Barnes 
Co. Price 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 


This method of teaching and learning Latin is based 
the principle that most of the grammar should be intelligen"! 
read, not blindly committed, and that the essentials of la” 
can be presented in a narrow space, and learned and ap?! 
in a short time. It is therefore adapted to any good gr aunt 
reader, or method, and is designed to furnish a thorough drih 
and prepare the student for the study of a Latin author in ™ 
term. 


THE ELEMENTS oF ENGLISH ANALYSIS. Illustrated ch 
New System of Diagrams. By Stephen H. Carpet’ 
govt. of English in the University of Wisconsin. 

is.: Wm. J. Park & Co. Price 25 cents. 


This little book is the fruit of the author’s experience in 
class-room during the last eight years. By means of diag"™ 
the outline structure of sentences is represented to the ef 
Our examination of the system convinces us that it furnishé 
valuable aids and suggestions to teachers of gramma. 
wish the publishers had put it into better binding. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


During the year 1878 G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
plished a large number of books, many of 
hich were upon educational and political sub- 
ts. In general literature they issued a num- 
r of permanently interesting works. Among 

»se are the following: “ History of American 

erature,” by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler; ‘‘ Rail- 

ads, their Origin and Problems,’’ by Charles 
ancis Adams, JF. ; ‘“‘The Blessed Bees,’’ by 
hn Allen; “* Thanatopsis,’’ issued as a holi- 

y book; ‘The Bible of To-day,’’ by Rev. 

hn W. Chadwick; ‘“ Apple-Blossoms,”’ a vol- 

ne of poetry by two remarkable children, one 
een, and the other twelve years old; ‘‘ Cy- 
pedia of Biography”; ‘‘ The Greeks of To- 

y,”’ by Hon. Chas. Tuckerman; and a num- 

of hand-books for art-decoration. 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. will shortly pub- 
» W. D. Howells’ novel, “*The Lady of 
nostook.’”? It has been running as a serial 
the Atlantic Monthly, recently. 

‘‘A History of Princeton and its Institu- 
s,’ by John Frelinghuysen Hageman, in 
» large volumes, is in press by J. B. Lippin- 
t & Co. 

The editor of the London Spectator, aman 
roughly acquainted with India, from a long 
dence in that country, said of the.late Bay- 

Taylor’s book: ‘‘It is the only book on 
ia in which I find no mistake.”’ 

Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, have 
t ready the following new books: *‘ Voices 
m Babylon, or The Record of Daniel the 
pphet,”’ by Rev. Joseph A Seiss, D.D.; ‘‘A 
acle in Stone, or The Great Pyramid of 

k ypt, also by the Rev. Jos. A. Seiss, D.D.; a 

y edition of the valuable ‘‘ Fireside Encyclo- 

lia of Poetry’; ‘‘Sensible Etiquette of the 

jt Society,’ and The Bab Ballads,’’ by W. 

rilbert. 

An important volume illustrating German 

ry during the wars of the first Napoleon, 
just been published by Roberts Brothers, of 
pton. It is entitled ‘‘The Life and Times 

Stein,’ and is a graphic picture of the 

igs of aman who had an influence in Ger- 

m politics much similar to that exerted now 

Bismarck. The author is Prof. J. R. See- 

of London, widely known as the author of 

ce Homo,”’ 

Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, now of Berlin, 
for a long time pastor of the principal Con- 
gational church in New York, has prepared 
he request of the American Tract Society, 
hort treatise of German Socialism. Dr. 
bmpson has unusual qualifications for this 
k, and what he has to say on a vexed prob- 

of society will be awaited with interest. 

That capital children’s magazine, Wide 
ake, claims to have doubled its subscription- 
during the past year, and it certainly de- 
yes all the prosperity it seems to have gained. 

Henry Holt & Co. have issued a second 


ion of Fanny Kemble’s “ Recollections of a 
lhood.”’ 


SUMMER EXCURSION TO EUROPE. 
TOURJER'S Second Grand Educational Trip. 


magnificent op ortunity to visit England 

tngland, Scotland 
mt. Holland, clgium, Germany (up the Rhine), 
ra and the Tyrol, Switzerland (Chamouni, the Mer 
a Mont lanc, Interlaken, the Bernese Ober- 
*He summit of the Righi, ete.), and France. 


IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES. 


IN THE LEADING CITIES — SIGHT- 
TIRE Tae AND ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES OF 
RIP PAID—CONCERTS, LECTURES, ETC. 


ean Passage, Railroad Travel, and Hotel A 
ati 4 ’ ccom- 
First-class, a Tour of 65 Days cost- 
Bn extended The number of Excursionists is limited. 
Mating Ve ed tour in Northern and Southern Italy, 
e, Na ie Ona, Fi adua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
ul region the 
ration is Im 4 
pare and other information” dot 


E. TOURS EE, Boston, Mass. 


FOR FIVE YEARS. Every schoolboy, every 
schoolgirl wants THE CHILDREN’S AL- 
MEANAC. Longfellow, Whittier, Aldrich, Mrs. Thax- 
ter, and other famous poets have written poems ex- 
mee for this beautiful Almanac. 24 illustrations. 
lain cloth, 50 cts.; gilt, $1.00. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. D, LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 2illa 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
£418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. §@y~ Next Term 
opens Feb. 3. Catalogue sent on 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


How to Study and Teach Elecution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


FOR SALE, | 

An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 

Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, includin 

school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 

LOCUTIONARY PUBLICATIONS. Great Variety. 
Grand Shakespearean Premium. Send for Circu- 
lar. J.W.SHOEMAKER & Co., 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wit. 


ALSO SALESWOMEN. Salaries 
arranged only at an interview. Commis- 
sion terms by letter. Business to receife 
and fill orders for three Subscription 
Books of great merit needed in every 
Library. First, HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
magnificent Subscription Book for 1879. 
It is scholarly, and yet adapted to the 
wants of every family. Second, Spald- 
ing’s Encyclopedia of Business, 
Law, and Forms. A master con- 
densation of over 100 Law volumes. Seven years were 
spent in its completion. The only Encyelopedia of 
Law and Forms ever published. Contains more than 
ten times as many points as any other Law book for the 
eople, which, with its two thousand Forms, renders 
t a necessity for every business and professional man 
and farmer, however many other works he may have, 
if he desires to avoid the expense of litigation during 
these hard times. It is a Dictionary of Knowledge, of 
Safety, of Economy. Sells readily in cities, towns, 
and among farmers that desire to know their rights 
and duties as American citizens. Contains 1384 col- 
umns of reading-matter at the low prices of $3 and 
$3.75. Third, Hupfeld’s Encyclopedia of Wit 
and Wisdom. A choice collection of over 9000 
well-selected anecdotes and illustrations of Life, Char- 
acter, Humor, and Pathos, and of maxims, facts, and 
philosophy in 100 classifications, and alphabetically 
arranged. “A casket of gems;"> “A storehouse of 
useful knowledge; ”’ Interesting, fascinating, fnstruc- 
tive;” “ Drives dull care away,—health for body and 
mind, — hence, economy.’” Highly recommended by 
Gough, Bishop Simpson, Judge Bond, and other noted 
persons. Royal octavo, 2000 columns of reading-matter. 
Prices: Cloth, $2.85; Morocco, $5.00. The cheapest 
good book published. Ladies have excellent success in 
selling this work during these hard times. These three 
works are of high literary merit. They satisfy esthetic 
tastes, and at the same time they touch the great soul 
of humanity, and are probably the most salable books 
now being sold. Are adapted or to city, town, 
and rural firesides. Write for further particulars, 
stating previous and present business or professional 
usiness, territory, the book proposed, etc. 

Address CURRAN & €O., Publishers, 
22 School Street, Boston. 


"Teachers YAY anreo, 


Both LADIES and GENTLEMEN, to engage in the 


Saceswomen 


For HUPFELD’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Particalars 
above. 2lla 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and bape changes in 
becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. C. MeCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 194 


™ NEW AND DESIRABLE BOOKS. 
; USTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SENDFOR ONE 
BOSTON::0 LOTHROP.&- CO. PUBLIS HEB 


© Free-Schoo} System of the 
United States. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
of the National Education League. 


$1.75 
. B. SN 
16 Hawley Street, 
f 


An Elegant Gift Book. Golden Thoughts on 


MOTHER, ravi. 


In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 Distinguished Au- 
thors from both sides of the Atlantic. Introduction 
By Bev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

If you are a Parent, get it; if you have a Home, get it; 
if you are bound for Heaven, get it; it will cheer an 
help you on the way. Elegant paper and binding. [l- 
lustrated. $2.75; Pall Morocco, $4.50. Teachers and 
Students wanted. If there is no agent in your town, 


copies will be sent by mail on receipt of price. E. B. 
TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 111h 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $100 a year. Board at the 
School Boarding-House, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, PH.D. 191 z 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

Jor Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For omnes, 
etc., address the President, Gzo. F. MAGouN, D.D. 


Mippiee URY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
_SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N.Y. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


Veit LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

— Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester 201 


quare, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


UMMER COURSE OF STUDY. 

The Summer Term of the UNIVERSITY FEMALE 
INSTITUTE, at Lewisburgh, Pa., will begin April 1, and 
continue until June 25. Classes will organize in Bot- 
any, Geology, Physiology, Rhetoric, Butler’s Analogy, 
Geometry, Latin Reader, Cesar, Cicero, French, and 
the usual public-school branches. Class instruction in 
Drawing and Vocal Music without extra charge. 

The Institute has been long established, and is well 
organized. The Culinary department is unsurpassed 
by that of any similar institution. 

A separate room for each student, if desired. Total 
expense for Board, Tuition, etc., $5.00 per week. 

For Catalogue and information address JONATHAN 
JONES, A.M., Principal, or Rev. A. K. BELL, D.D., 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 206 h 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAviIp H. Moors, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
mM OncuTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


IELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


[HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


PREPARATORY. 
UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 St., 


Classical, Military. The 
erent departments ergarten eparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate. rr of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 

'R.I. New building, Laboratory, G ium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For rr 
uddress Mowry & GOFF, Principals. 130 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


An educated German receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mags. 205 zz 


G ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
B School for both sexes. Expenses moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
J] Mass. C. B, METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to these preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Expenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 


has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply toH. FwLuER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oe equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEA VENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Wesz NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 

Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the Sghool. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 
Next entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN HyD#, Prin. 


ov" TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, /’rinc., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Tl. 181 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 


For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle- The Su- 
perintendents of Schools in 
many parts of the country are 
recommending the introdnc- 
tion of instructive games as 
the best method of memoriz- 
ing and fixing important facts 
in the mind. 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and iutroduced: 


Geographical Game of the Old World, - & .50 

$6 New World, 50 
Bank Anagram and Word-Giving & Word-Finding, 1.00 
Word-Giving and Word-Finding, 025 
Bank Rebus, « 
Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, - - ~- 1.50 


Five games played with contents of box. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Game of French History in French, - + «75 
Very instructive game for those studying French. 
Home Account and Family Expense-Book, -  .50 


An easy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. 


Visiting-List and Address-Book, 


Bound in Pocket Edition, 1.50 
Amer. Russia, Large Edition, 2.00 


Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 
206 f (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31Franklin 8t., Boston 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Address for full particulars, 

205 z G. WALTER DALE, Princ. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for ym or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
address pal. 


Ge YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
8 
logues ENJ. F. MILis, A.M., Princi 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 


‘|my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
Office. 
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NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 


MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 19% zz Music Hall, Boston, 


PHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Pric 
From the Cradle to the School. Trans. by M. L. Holbrook. Mrs Bertha Meyer ML Holbrook $1 
Elementary Lessons in English Grammar. 18mo, pp. 254. Rev Richard Morris D Appleton & Co 1 
English Synonymes. New edition, revised. 12mo. Geo Crabb Harper & Bros 2 
Kelverdale. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 40. - - Desart “ “ 
Redouin Tribes. - - - - Blunt 66 2 
Vixen. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 43. - - - Braddon és 6 
De Natura Deorum. - - - - - Ciceronis 45c., 
Afghanistan. Half-hour Series, No. 97. Constable 
Goldsmith’s Poems. Half-hour Series, No. 94. - - 66 
Visions of the Future. - - - - - Frothingham G P Putnam’s Sons 1 
Currency Question. - - - - - Hughes 66 1 
Putnam's Library Companion. Vol. II., 1878. - “ 
Six Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book, - 7 - Sprague and Scates “ “6 “ 
Old and Middle English. 12mo, pp. 668. - - TLK Oliphant Macmillan & Co 
Origin, Progress, and Destiny of the Eng. Lang. and Lit. John A Weisse J W Bouton 


Outlines for the Study of the English Classics. 12mo. 
Primer of American Literature. 18mo. - - 
Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. - 
Farmer on the Electric Light. - - . - 
Records of a Girlhood. - - - - . 
Heredity. - - 
The Horse and his Diseases. - - - - 
Under the Mizzenmast. - - - - - 
Broadcast. - - - - 
Bertha and her Baptism. - - - - - 
Telegraphy. - - - - 
The Art of Electro-Metallurgy. Cloth. - - - 
The Study of Rocks. Cloth. : - - . 


AF Blaisdell 
C F Richardson 


New-Eng. Pub. Co 
Houghton, Osgood & Co 


Orbs 


Cary Warren F Draper 
Prescott Chas E Hammett 
Kemble Henry Holt & Co 2 
Cook Houghton, Osgood & Co 1 
Kendall BJ Kendall 
Adams D Lothrop & Co 1 
“ “ “ 1 
1 
Preece, etc. D Appleton & Co 1 
G Gore ss 66 2 
1 


Frank Rutley “6 $6 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the announcement in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL of R. H. Curran & Co, 22 School 
street, Boston, of works of great merit, sold only 
by subscription. The one published by Harper 
«& Brothers is a very scholarly work, and yet 
adapted and needed in every family library. 
Spalding’s Practical Encyclopedia of Busi- 
ness, Law Forms, &c., is just such a work as 
every business and professional man, teacher 
and farmer needs; in fact, all persons would find 
it exceedingly useful who desire to know the 
rights and duties of an American citizen, and 
litigation. Hupfield’s Encyclopedia of 

it and Wisdom is replete with useful knowl- 
edge, and especially adapted to teachers, lec- 
turers, and clergymen. It abounds in apt and 
felicitous illustrations. These three rare works 
possess elements of great merit and popularity, 
and each are well adapted to all classes of read- 
ers in city and country. The high character 
of these works and the business integrity of 
the publishers, R. H. Curran & Co., make the 
books very desirable for agents to sell. Teacb- 
ers, gentlemen, or ladies, out of business, or 
soon to be, will do wisely to apply to the pub- 
lisher for lucrative and profitable employment. 


THE readers of THE JOURNAL will notice 
the full-page announcement of Norman L. 
Munro, 74 No. Beekman street, New York, 
in regard to his remarkable Ten-cent Musical 
Library. The wonder to us is how all the 
gems of music in each number can be sold 


for the low price of 10 cents. Seven or eight 
popular pieces of music for this small sum, in- 
cluding the H, M.S. Pinafore songs and bal- 
lads, known and sung all over the world, is in- 
deed a marvel. Nos. 1, 4, 7, 8, 18, 17, 18, 19, 
and 20 will attract the special attention of all 
lovers of cheering music. Send to Mr. Munro, 
and he will forward by mail, on receipt of price 
Every home and every individual can afford to 
have the music of this eheap library. 


THE important special announcement in 
THE JOURNAL of this week of Miss M. J. 
Young, 23 Union Square, New York City, of 
the American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
will interest all classes of persons who desire 
positions of any kind in the educational field. 
The purpose of this widely-known Agency is 


to introduce to parents, principals, school offi- 
cers, and trustees of colleges, thoroughly qual- 
ified governesses, tutors, teachers, principals, 
professors, and special instructors in every 
department. More than seven hundred edu- 
cators have found acceptable positions through 
Miss Young’s Agency within two years. As it 
is one of the chief aims of this Agency to aid 
in raising the level of American instruction, it 
cannot hold out encouragement to any except 
thoroughly competent professional teachers, 
Its design is to represent no others. Asa rule, 
successful experience is accounted essential, 
yet there are frequent opportunities for begin- 
ners who are well prepared for the work. For 
full particulars address Miss M. J. Young, 23 
Union Square, New York. 


SPECIAL attention is called to Prof. Cohn’s 
announcement of Summer Schools in the 
West. That at Omaha will open May 5, and 
continue six weeks; at Grinnell, Iowa, will 
open July 8, for six weeks; at Evanston, IIll., 
Aug. 18, forfour weeks; and at Des Moines, Ia., 
jfor six weeks. In addition to the assistants 
of last year, the Professor will be assisted by 
Madam Leontaine Arnot Cohn in French, 
and by Prof. T. J. Bassett, of Asbury Univer- 
sity, Ind., in the classics. The prospects are 
most flattering for full schools at each place. 


Address, for circulars and other information, 
H. Cohn, 148 Tremont street. 


Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass.—The rate 
of tuition in this favorite institution is restored 


to its former rate of $100 per annum. See ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

H, M. 8S. Pinafore ; or, The Lass that Loved a Sailor. 
New Comic Opera. Words by W. 8S. Gilbert; music b 
Arthur Sullivan. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. $1.00. 

The ree pe of the Human Voice, embracing its 
Physiological History, together with a System of Prin- 
ciples. y James Rush, M.D; Seventh edition. Re- 
vised. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Dialogues and Conversations. Designed for the Use 
of Schools. By Emily 8. Oakey. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. Price 75 cts. For sale by Nicholls & 
Hall, Boston. 

The Progressive Glee and Chorus Book. For Use in 
High Schools, advanced Singing-classes, &c. By Geo. 


| omnes New York? Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
0. 
The Elements of Coérdinate Geometry. In Three 


Parts. I. Cartesian Geometry; Il. Quaternions; III. 
Modern Geometry, and an Appendix. By DeVolson 
Wood. Price $3.00. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

Griibe’s Method. Two Essays on Elementary In- 
struction in Arithmetic. By Louis Soldan. Chicago: 
Vale & Winchell. 

Young Folks’ History of England. By Charlotte M. 
Yonges Price $1.50. 

Saying the Catechism Seventy-five Years Ago, and 
the Historical Results. An address delivered before the 
New-England Society, Dec 4, 
1878. iy Dorus Clarke, D.D. Price 15 cts. Boston: 

1c 


Lee & Shepard. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Sketch of the Establishment of the Providence High 
Schoel. Providence: J. A. & R. A. Reid. 

Report of the Board of Education of the Columbus 
Public Schools, for the year ending Aug. 31, 1878. 

Marietta College in the War of the Secession, 1861— 
1865. Cincinnati: Peter G. Thomson, 179 Vine street. 


More applications for 
SPECIMEN PAGES of 


GASC’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES 


have been sent in than for anything else advertised in 
this space this year. Teachers who want an accurate, 
full, and well-printed Dictionary are invited to make 
critical comparisons. 8vo, $3.75 ; 18mo, $1.40. Descrip- 
tion and specimen sent on application to the 
lishers, HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 Bond St., N. Y. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


London, England. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 


Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 

ddress J. DAVIS WILDER, 

188 zz Cow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, - 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesiey, Mase. 
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Publishers. 

Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, werd Better Bide » Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube altzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music, Each 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BONER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES, OFFICE, 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. fe 
Cutter’s New Bez 
Monteith’s Geographical Chart. 
Monteith’s N 1001 Wall BROMFIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’l Globes. BOSTON 
Perfection Liquid Slating. ‘ 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


196 zz 


Series, etc. 
Send for terms and circulars. 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suitall. No scenery required. 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. rice, 
15 cts.each. Send for descriptive circular. Hdmunds 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving, 
Send for specimen pages. T. 8S. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


811 St. 
W.S. FORTESCUE & CO., puitap 14: 
New and Valuable Text- Books. 


GRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 


al 8vo. i 


Printed in C 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, ... Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, 1,25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2. 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,,..........1.25 
Exaniination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


Just Issued: 

Lectures on Preaching. Delivered before the 
Theological Students of Yale College, by Rev. Mat- 
thew Simpson, D.D., LL.D. (one of the Bishops of the 
M. E. Church). Cloth,12mo. Price, $1.50. 

It is needless to say that these topics are treated in 

a masterly manner,—clearly, forcibly, practically, as 

becomes both the gravity and importance of the sub- 


‘jects discussed, and the reputation of their author as 


workman who needeth not to be ashamed.”’ In them 
there is nothing meats | but they present the ripe fruit 
of the matured thought of a long period of ministerial 
usefulness and oversight. They are weighty, well-con- 
sidered teachings. 207 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Scries of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair's BRhetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat'l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

66 American Popular Speaker. 

66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


SOWER, POTTS & OO., Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks’s Normal Higher Arithmetic, 


The Common - School Question 


By A. H. CRAIG, 


Nearly 3000 Questions and Angsyp, 


— 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM — re 
Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Siyj 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interest, 
Education.” 


Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars, 


Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this», 
uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Introdwetm 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particularss Circulars, Terms to Agents \. § 

send 3-cent stamp to 7 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 

PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co,, 
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BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted tot) 
present phase of Temperance Wok 
Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings, 
and the Home Circle. 


By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 


*,* The Songsin this book are numbered and arrang 
in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn Books. h& 
sides the large supply of new pieces, many with indy 
mental accompaniment, the book contains a selectiony 
old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 


Price 30 cents by mail; $3.00 per dozen by expres, 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & C0.,, 


207 CINCINNATI; and 805 Broadway, \. tf. 


Outlines for the 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


GM} 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATU 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of th 
most valuable contributions ever mij 
to the study of English Literature. Evel) 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in! 
while to very many it will be invalt 
able.”—HomEr B. SPRAGUE, Master of Gir 
High-School, Boston. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING (0. 


pecial for introdw 
SNOW, 


“ Full of the practical business of merc ers . orders 
artisans, and 200 16 Hawley St., Boston, 


FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 


es on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 
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PLAYS Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire, 
IO wigs, Moustaches, etc. Catalogues sent free 
by Happy Hours Co., 5 Beekman St.,N.Y. 204m 


Practical Suggestions 


TO THE 


TOURIST, 
Visiting EUROPE for the First Tint 
By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. a 

It contains just the information every 


Price 50 cents. Apply to 
206 tf 16 Hawley Street, 


$77 a Month and expenses guaranteed to, A 


Outfits free SHAw & Co., Angusts 


THE GOLD MEDAL —..— 


S- EXPOSITION 


Something 


“The Grammatical, 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washington, D. C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher. It should be 
used in every school. Price 10 cents. 201 tf 


tthe NEW ENGL 
New! YDS ror B15 “conserva 

lling, and Writing - Book.” 


Music Hall; the largest music ome wt 


world. Open all the year. eminent professor 
d for its Bos 
Musi 
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10c. Musical Library, 


Contents of No. 1. 
By Stephen Adams 
By Horatio C. King 
By R. Coote 
By George W. Morgan 


By Alice Harrison 
By Mahony 


Nancy Lee,” Song, 

Two Orphans,” . 

Letter in the Candle,” 
MHis Grave Kept Green,” 
Mapping at the Garden Gate,” 
Zhe Bells of Shandon,” 


Contents of No. 2. 


BRock Me, Sister,” Dedicated to Minnie Warren 
Be wilight,” By George M. Morgan 
MGeorge Washington” (Patriotic), . . . . King 
When the Moon Beams Brightly O’er the Hill, 
Won't You Tell Me Why, Robin?” . 

Garden of Roses,” Song and Chorus 
Mk athleen Aroon,” Composed by Franz Abt 


Contents of No. 3 


he Actor’s Grave,” To H. J. Montague 
Grandmother’s Clock,” Song and Chorus 
The Angel’s Whisper,” . A Beautiful Melody 
y Darling Husband,” Duet, Serio-Comic 
Kathleen Mavourneen,” Song and Chorus 

M The Good-Bye at the Door,” . Song and Chorus 


Contents of No. 4. 


[arriage Bells,” Waltz, . 
Yh! Would I Were a Bird,” 
@Good-Bye, Sweetheart,” Song, . , 
mY ou and I,” 
Coquette,” 
As Good as Gold,” . 


By Strauss 

By Blamphim 
By Hatton 

Song and Chorus 
By George W. Morgan 


Contents of No. 5. 

Singer’s Joy Polka,” 

Behe Little Flutists” (Piano), By Ch. Gounod 

mlhat Was Long Ago,” Song, By W. T. Wrighton 

Don’t Make a Noise or Else You’ll Wake the Baby,” 

amie,” . . . Words and Music by J. L. Molloy. 
Auld Lang Syne,” . ‘oer 


By Johann Strauss 


Contents of No. 6. 


mver Field and Meadow” (Galop), . By Strauss 
mhe Bear Dance” (Piano Solo), . By Gounod 
mvemember the Poor Sufferers of the South,” 
mthree Fishers Went Sailing,” By Hullah 

The Beacon that Lights Me Home,” By Hatton 
me ive O'clock in the Morning,” By Claribel 
mathe Minstrel Boy,” . Irish Air 


Contents of No. 7. 


azurka—“ Chimes of Normandy,” 
Boldier’s March ” (Piano Solo), 
a Cannot Sing the Old Songs,” 
me'Vhen You and I Were Young,” 
me’ ary” (Song for Soprano), By Gabriel 
a - Take Me to Thy Heart Again,” By Balfe 
fe 'ete Was a Jolly Miller,” and “Robin Adair,” 


By Planquette 
By Schumann 
By Claribel 
By Allen 


_ Contents of No. 8. 
Beauties of Carmen,” . poh 
Song,” (Piano Solo), . . 
ild Waves ” (Bazitone Song), 


By George Bizet 
Schumann 
Caswell 


$2.00 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR 10 CTS. 


Contents of No. 8 (continued). 


“ Black-Eyed Susan,” .. . 

“ Above the Stars There is Rest,” 
“The Bridge ” (Longfellow’s Words), 
“Come in and Shut the Door,” 


Contents of No. 9. 


By George Fox 
By Abt 
Lindsay 

By Calcott 


“ Secret Love,” Gavotte, By Resch 
“ Egyptian March ” (Piano), . By Strauss 
“ Baby Mine,” Cradle Song, . By Hatton 


By Arthur Sullivan 
By Offenbach 

By Blamphim 
Scotch Air 


“The Chorister,” Song, 

“ Mary’s Canary,” Comic Song, . 
“ Little Maggie May,” . 

Auld Robin Gray Song, 


Contents of No. 10. 


“ Sweetheart’s Waltz,” (Piano), 
“ Grandmother’s Story,” (Piano), 
“Since Baby Left Us” Ballad, . 


By D’Albert 
By Reinecke 
By Henriette 


“ Speed On,” New Song, . By Roeckel |: 
“Go, Soul, the Body’s Guest,” . By Morgan 
“QO! Ye Tears,” Pathetic Song, . By Abt 
“ Johny Morgan,” Song and Chorus, . By Read 


Contents, Christmas Number, No. 11. 
“ Christmas Waltzes ” (Piano), Dan Godfrey 


“Santa Claus ” (Comic Solo), Schumann 
“ Christmas Song” (Noel), . Adolphe Adam 
“ Bethlehem” (Nativity Hymn), Gounod 


“ Christmas Comes but once a Year,” Macfarren 
“ Christmas Bells at Sea,” . Arthur Sullivan 
“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen,” Christmas Carol 
“ When Christ Was Born,” Christmas Carol 


Contents, New Year’s Number, No. 12. 


“ New Year’s Eve,” Galop, By F. Keilblock 
“Tabernacle Organ Voluntary,” . By G. W. Morgan 
“ New Year’s Chimes,” By W. T. Wrighton 
“The Snow Lies White,” By Claribel 
“Come, Gather Round the Hearth,” |§By Hawthorne 
“ Kissing on the Sly,” By H. F. King 


“ Home Song,” ; By Gus Williams 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” By Bishop 
Contents of No. 13. 

“ Fatinitza March,” Suppe 
“ Traumerei,” Dreaming, ‘ Schumann 
“The Larboard Watch,” Duet, Williams 
“The True Hearted Friend,” . Morgan 
“ Little Buttercup,” . Arthur Sullivan 
“Strangers Yet,” Song, Claribel 
“Tom Bowling,” Ballad, Dibdin 
“ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” . Scotch 
Contents of No. 14. 

“La Marjolaine Quadrilles,” C. Lecocq 


Robert Schumann 
Arthur Sullivan 


“ Waltz,’ Romance, 
“ Let Me Dream Again,” , 
“Oh! The Oak and the Ash,” . 


Old Melody 
“ Juanita,” Vocal,Duet, . Mrs. Norton 
“The Cold Wind Whistles,” . ‘ Franz Abt 
“ Oft in the Stilly Night,” ; Tom Moore 
“The Pig Song,” Comic, Burnand 


Contents of No. 15. 


Nancy Lee March,” Freeman 
“‘ Consolation,” Song without words, Mendelssohn 
“Oh! How Delightful,” Waltz Song, Molloy 
“ What does Little Birdie Say,” Sullivan 
“Oh! tell me Why,” Ballad, Morgan 


. Franz Abt 
Old Melody 
Scotch Song 


* Like the Lark,” Vocal Duet, 
“ Bonnie Dundee,” 
Annie Laurie,” 


Contents of No. 16. 


“ Adagio Cantapile,” Beethoven 


“ Toreador’s Song,” “Carmen,” . . . . . . Bizet 
“Tt was a Dream,” aSong,. . . . . . Cowen 
* Little Nell,” a Pathetic Song, Linley 
“ Clochette,”’ Favorite Ballad, . Molloy 
“The Bloom is on the Rye,” Bishop 


“ John Anderson, My Jo,” . . . . . Fox 


“ Dublin Bay,” George Barker 


Contents of No. 17. 
H. M.S. Pinatore.— Part I. 


Introduction and Opening Chorus, . a 
“T’m Called Little Buttercup,” . — 
“The Nightingale’s Song,” — 
A Maiden Fair to See,” 
‘My Gallant Crew,” 
“Sorry Her Lot,” 
“ Over the Bright Blue Sea,” . ——. 
Now Give Three Cheers,” 


“ When I was a Lad,” 


Contents of No. 18. 
H. M. S. Pinafore.— Part II. 


“ Admiral’s Song,” 

“ Refrain, Audacious Tar,” 

Fair Moon,” Serenade, 
“Things are Seldom what they Seem,” 
“The Hours Creep on Apace, 

“ Bell Trio,”—The Song and Dance, 
“The Merry Maiden aud the Tar,” 
“Carefully on Tip-toe Stealing. 


Contents of No. 19. 
H. Pinafore. Part III. 


“He is an Englishman,” 

“ Farewell, my Own,” 
“Baby Farming,” .. . 
“Oh, Bliss! Oh, Rapture !” 
“Oh, Joy! Oh, Rapture!” 


Contents of No. 20. 
Trial by Jury.— Part I. 


Prelude and Opening Chorus, 

Usher’s Song—“ Now, Jurymen,” 

Entrance of Defendant, . 

Chorus of Jurymen, 
Laughing Chorus—Defendant and Jury, . , 
Defendant’s Song—“ When first my old, old love,” 
Whispering Chorus—“ Oh, I was like that,” 
Judge and Chorus—“ All hail, great Judge !” 


1@- Nos. 17, 18, and 19 contain the Words and Music 
complete of H. M. S. Pinafore. 


y all N 


Address, 


mber for the remarkably small sum of 10 cents. 


: fF Leave your order at your Newsdealer’s to furnish you with a number of Munroe’s Ten Cent Musical 
= ary as soon as issued. Remember that you receive seven or eight popular pieces of Music in each 
Issued Semi-monthly ; $2.50 per annum. For sale 
@wsdealers, or sent on receipt of marked price. 


NORMAN L. MUNRO, Publisher, 74 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY of THE UNITED STATES, 


By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D. 
Beautifully Illust’d with Engr’sand Maps. 16°, pp. 230. 


Beginners who need an easy and interesting intro- 
duction to the study of History, will find all that could 
be desired in this elegant little volame. The wants of 
Primary Schools have been particularly consulted in its 
preparation. A clear style, a natural arrangement, 
and short sentences embodying a single fact, will be 
found its chief characteristics. Truthful anecdotes are 
interspersed throughout. 

This work brings down the history of our country to 
the present administration. 

M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A.S.BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


(ae Send for descriptive Catalogue. 


Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 


H. Mi. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
‘* Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,’’—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


216 Pages, with 55 Illustrations. List Price, 56 cts. 


OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER. 


432 Pages, with 80 Illustrations. List Price, $1.12. 
COPPEE’S ACADEMIC SPEAKER. 

572 Pages. List Price, $1.68. 
. “THE TEN-TIMES-TEN SERIES.” (3 Nos.) 
BUTLER’S SELECTIONS for Reading and 


Speaking. Paper, 35 cts.; Cloth, 75 cts. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. EZ. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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- HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
#vo), a3 well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to anv address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl's Choice Reading Series 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and HMist’] Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
EEutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Menderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, dgt-s T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


ABBOTT’S ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY 
Improved Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 
The steady demand for this well-known text-book has 
induced the publishers to prepare a new set of stereo- 
type plates; although thus presented in an improved 
form, the book can be used in classes with the previous 
edition, which it follows page for page. 211 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 
. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Thomas Arnold’s Manual of English Literature, His- 
torical and Critical. 


Carpenter’s Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. (Gram- 
mar and Reading.) 
Carpenter’s English of the XIV. Century. Chaucer's 


Prologue and Aniyht’s Tale. 

Lounsbury’s Chaucer’s Parliament of Foules. 

Craik’s English of Shakespeare. (Commentary on 
Julius Cesar.) 

Hudson’s Separate Plays of Shakespeare. 

Hudson’s Pamphlet Sections of Text-books of Prose 
and Poetry. Burke; Webster; Bacon ; Wordsworth; 
Coleridge, Burns; Addison, Goldsmith. Each, 30c. 

Sprague’s Six Sketches from Irving’s Sketch-Book. 
With Notes. 

Sprague’s Milton’s Lycidas. With Notes for school use. 

Hudson’s Text-Books of Poetry; Ditto of Prose. 

Hudson’s Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare. 

Hudson’s School Shakespeare. ist, 2d, and 3d Series. 

Hudson's Classical English Reader. 


Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, including 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double page map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wim. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F.S. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


2lla 


PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, - « 45cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . 80cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, MAss. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, inclading 


Audrews’ Latin Text-Books, 
Botta’s Hauit-Books of Literature, 
tolburn’s Entellectual Arithmetic, 

Murdoch’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m’t, 
White’s Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. ° 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of supériority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative ; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawiug Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their proces character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and soe el place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Kiem. Biology, -00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.5 
S.ockyer’s Eiem. Lessonusin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


@ | Single copies,45 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each 


COMPLETE SERIES. 
Quarto Unabridged Dictionary.—3000 I[llus- 


trations, various bindings. 10,000 Words and 

Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
National and Pictorial Dictionary.— 600 Ills. 
Ceunting-House and Family Dictionary. 
Academic Dictionary.—334 Illustrations, 
Migh-Schoo! Dictionary.—297 Illustrations. 
Common-School Dictionary.—274 Illustrations. 
Primary Dictionary.—204 Illustrations. 
Pocket Dictionary.— Various bindings 
Army and Navy Dictionary.— “ 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 211 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St.,. NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 35 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.) 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s Worild’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gor 


$1.50. 


nbert’s French Classics. Per vol., 650 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Wigher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
Hocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hill’s Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address . H. 
114 zz 414 Franklin Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Maury’s Gee phies. 
Holmes’ Readers, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie-. (4) 155 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
pages 12me. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


sebra, Geometry. | 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


— 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Benders, 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Camphej), 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russel] Web, 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 


Campbell’s Concise History ef the 8, 


By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit, Sta 

By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seayey 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 

y J. D. Bartley. 

The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 

By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
peller. 

By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and R 

keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. ook, 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publish 

or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 7 


THOMFSON, BROWN & co, 
23 Hawley Bostoy 


tes, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonomet, 
Bradbury’s Trigonometry and Surveyiy 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practic, 
Krauss’s German Grammar « First-Boo; 
Orcutt’s Manual. 
Meservey’'s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study, 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


ArT AND Epvcationat 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawiy 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER Syir; 
general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Pubij 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in My 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the w 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of x 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schoo 
and families. Animals and plants represented in the 
—— colors, and arranged for instruction with objec 

essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 1552s 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT: 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Historie 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and « 
Rome, MEssRS. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & (0. & 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. ani 


1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy! 
Early Eastern Monarchies, 65 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, .t) 
3. Thaltheimer’s History of Rome, 65 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period anid tha 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for tit 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illw 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 

An Elementary a gg designed especially for tt 
Interior States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of tl 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of GeolM 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 432 illus. 

Sample Copy and introduction price, Sie. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. _Exeh 
Eclectic Geography, No. 1, 8 .45 8 3 
Eclectic Geog., No. 2, Mass. Ed., .90 

For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 8 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publisher 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.EZ. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Bost 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New Yor 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis, 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, ! 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysi«, 3: 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qualitative Analysi«, 
McCulloch’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3: 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 14* 


WILLIAM WARE & C0, 


47 Franklin St., Bose® 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. ow 

The Metric System of Weights and m 
ures. Seaver & Walton. ook 

Worcester’s New Primary Spellivg-® 

Book 


Beautifully illustrated. 
New Pronounc. Spellings 
rrespondence solicited. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS; 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YOR 
NOW READY, 


ELEMENTS OF CO-ORDINATE C.EOMETH! 


In three. parts. 
nions; Il. Modern Geometry. 
Prof. of Mathematics and Mechanics 
of Technology. 

1 yol., 8°, with 279 Wood Engravings., $3.00. 


By DEVI SON 


I. Cartesian Geometry; Il. 
in Stevens In 
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